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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


_ the Miners’ Delegate Conference met on Wed- 

nesday there was only one question before them 
which mattered. Should they or should they not accept 
the Government’s offer of a National Arbitration Tribunal 
which (when district settlements were completed) would 
have power to review all disputed cases involving both 





hours and wages? Jt is important to emphasize the fact 
that hours as well as wages would come under review, as 
when we wrote last week it was assumed from what had 
been said on the subject by the Government that the 
Tribunal would have no authority to touch hours. The 
assumption was a natural one, as it had been stated that 
the Tribunal was to serve in a “ national” capacity, and 
hitherto hours had not been a matter of national agree- 
ment. We are not quite sure now whether the assump- 
tion of last week that hours were excluded from review 
was merely an inadequate interpretation of the Govern- 
ment’s first intention or whether Mr. Churchill subse- 
Government to enlarge the 


quently persuaded the 


functions of the Tribunal. 


* # ” * 
Whateyer the truth may be, the miners were in the end 
offered apparatus of national revision which goes a 
long way towards mecting their wishes. It is true that 


the scheme which Mr. Churchill put forward during Mr. 
Baldwin's absence has disappeared, and that the present 


scheme inverts the order of things; it provides for 
national revision after district agreements have been 
completed, instead of providing first a national frame- 
work into which the district agreements would be fitted. 
Nevertheless the proposed National Arbitration Tribunal 
makes it possible for what may fairly be called a national 
peace in the coalfields to be obtained. In our judgment 
the miners or their leaders will commit a new act of 
folly if they say “No.” All that remains is a choice 
between Mr. Baldwin’s offer and that sort of settlement— 
unworthy of the name of settlement—which would be the 
result of exhaustion. 
* * * * 

The Miners’ Delegate Conference came to no conclusion 
on Wednesday and when we write on Thursday it has not 
yet been decided whether the Executive of the Federation 
shall be instructed to accept the Government’s offer or 
whether the matter shall be referred to the districts. 
The second course seems the more probable at the 
moment, The temper of the Conference was determined 
by the patent fact that the miners’ resistance is broken. 
Even Mr. Cook talks of “ organized retreat.” On Wed- 
nesday there was a rush back to work. The number of 
miners in the pits rose by 11,745 in that one day. Mr. 
Cook was listened to in silence, but on the other hand 
Mr. Spencer, who was recently removed from his position 
as a trade union oflicial because of his angry criticism of 
Mr. Cook, was considerably applauded. 

* * * # 

Let us look back over the other principal events of the 
week. When we wrote in our last number the miners had 
just produced proposals which were tentative but which 
showed a readiness for such concessions as would not have 
been dreamed of a few weeks before. In their final form 
these proposals were as follow: that the miners should 
accept the wages of 1921 as a temporary arrangement for 
the immediate resumption of work ; that the terms of a 
national agreement on wages should be referred for 
decision [this meant compulsory arbitration and_ the 
Government proposals also mean that] to an independent 
and that the 


terms of reference to the Tribunal should be the means 


Tribunal to be appointed by the parties ; 
PI ; | 


of applying the Royal Commission’s Report. 
* * * * 

Now, it may be said that if this proposal had been made 
by the miners a few months or even weeks ago, there 
would have been an immediate peace. Unfortunately, 
owing to the madness of Mr. Cook and Mr. Herbert 
Smith, the character of the dispute has become radically 
changed. It is necessary only to mention the Eight Hours 
Act and the withdrawal by the owners of the sanction 
which they had previously given to a national settlement. 
Mr. Baldwin might therefore be imagined as expressing 
himself somewhat as follows: “ During my absence Mr. 
Churchill appealed to you to produce a scheme and you 
have done so. So far so good. I would have accepted it 
not long ago with open arms, but you must remember 
that throughout the dispute the Government have acted 
merely as mediators: They could no more compel the 
owners to agree to what they disliked than they could 
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compel the miners to begin work again. The situation 
now is that the owners simply will not look at your pro- 
posals. Obviously, therefore, there is no basis for a three- 
party conference.” 
* 
This attitude of Mr. Baldwin towards the miners’ 
proposals was more or less described in a brief letter 
which he sent to them on Friday, September 24th. The 
defect of the letter was that it omitted to mention that 
the only cause of the breakdown of the plan for a three- 
party conference was the owners’ refusal to attend. 
Literally the Government seemed to accept the respon- 
sibility and odium of turning down the proposals as the 
result of exercising their own judgment, whereas they 
had actually been careful to find out first whether there 
was any chance of the owners coming to a conference. 
All this time, of course, the Prime Minister’s own offer 
of the National Arbitration Tribunal remained open. 
Such was the position when the House of Commons 
reassembled on Monday. The Prime Minister on that 
day reviewed the negotiations to an accompaniment of 
interruptions, and explained why the creation of a 
National Arbitration Tribunal subsequent to districi 
settlements was now the only possible policy. He did not 
disguise, however, his annoyance and indignation when he 
described the part played by the owners. He declared 
that in refusing to attend a three-party conference they 
had acted with “stupidity” and with “a want of 
courtesy ” to the Government. Whatever their views 
might be, attendance at the proposed conference was 


their “ plain duty.” 
* 


* * * 


“ ‘ 


* 7 * 

Much the most important speech in the debate of 
Monday was that of Mr. Churchill, who in these last days 
has appeared in a conciliatory réle, and has acted not 
only with zeal, but with much perception and resource. 
He threw a new light on the function of the Tribunal, 
but we have already referred to this, and need not repeat 
the facts. Obviously, if the Tribunal is to be given powers 
to review hours as well as wages there would be no need— 
except as a matter of form-—-to amend the Eight Hours 
Act. Mr. Churchill suggested that to the Bill setting up 
the Tribunal a schedule might be attached giving complete 
instructions to the Tribunal. Here was the open door for 
further discussion. It is surely plain that the miners 
will be demented to reject such possibilities. 

* « * * 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday the debate was 
continued. Mr. Hartshorn made an interesting speech, 
full of information as his speeches generally are, but it 
failed to be practical because it referred mainly to the 
miners’ dead proposals and not to the Government’s 
living plan. The Prime Minister was again considerably 
interrupted. The net result of the debate was that no 
practical alternative to the Government’s scheme was 
produced. It has been said that even if the miners 
accept the scheme the mineowners are so profoundly 
hostile to it that they will refuse to recognize the 
Tribunal and may go so far as to hold up district 
agreements. This would be mere political sabotage, and 
we shall not believe that the owners as a whole mean 
to be so indifferent to the interests of the nation until 
we have better proof. 

* * 7 * 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Prime 
Minister stated that General Yang Sen had restored one 
of the two steamers recently seized on the Yangtze 
and was apparently about to restore the other. Directly 
the second vessel was received the way would be clear 
for opening the promised inquiry into the sinking of the 
Chinese sampan. So far as we know the sampan, which 
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contained Chinese money for the payment of the troops, 
was sunk accidentally owing to a highly improper attempt 
by the Chinese to stop and board a British ship, The 
British offer to deposit a sum of money in case the inquiry 
should go against the British was extremely conciliatory 
and we hope that the incident may end amicably, Qp 
the other hand no satisfaction, from our point of view, 
was to be derived from the Prime Minister’s statement 
that no attempt was being made among the Powers to 
arrive at a common policy for dealing with China. We 
have written on this subject in our first !ea ling article, 
* * * * 

If Herr Stresemann, the German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was correctly reported last week he was guilty of 
a serious error of judgment in raising the question of 
War-guilt as an immediate sequel to Germany’s entry into 
the League. What we chiefly dread is that Germany 
should use her membership for trying to remedy minor 
grievances, real or alleged, instead of working for that 
better European spirit in which all such grievances will 
be forgotten. Herr Stresemann, of course, knows perfectly 
well that the acknowledgment of Germany’s War-guilt, 
embedded as it is in the Treaty of Versailles, cannot be 
disavowed without in effect tearing up the Treaty. 
That would be such a challenge to the Allies, particulaily 
to France, that one could not foretell whither it might 


lead. 


* * * * 


We are glad to be able to think, however, that Herr 
Stresemann may have said much less than was attributed 
to him. The Paris correspondent of the Mavnchester 
Guardian states that no notes were taken of the speech 
at the time and that the report published by the Agence 
Télégraphique Suisse was supplied from memory by one 
who was present. The Paris Midi has published a 
message from its Berlin correspondent who says that the 
informant of the Swiss agency was a German Nationalist 
who merely wanted to make trouble. Whatever the 
truth may be, Herr Stresemann will do well to take the 
outery with which the references to War-guilt have been 
received as a warning. Our own unshaken opinion is that 
Germany could have had peace in 1914 but rejected it. 
We agree that it was a mistake to insert moral judgments 
in a Treaty but why should the German Republicans of 
to-day resent so acutely the accusation against their 
former Imperial rulers ? They got rid of those rulers and 
by so doing repudiated responsibility not only for them but 
for all their works. For the rest history will judge. 
Surely that ought to be enough. 

* * * * 

M. Poincaré has made two speeches, one last Sunday 
at S. Germain and the other at Bar-le-Duc on Monday, 
which are worth attention because they are the first 
public declarations made by any member of the new 
French Government of National Union since Parliament 
adjourned in July. He referred temperately enough to 
the remarks attributed to Herr Stresemann about War- 
guilt, but there was no mistaking the purpose of his words 
when he laid it down that every effort at rapprochement 
with Germany must be subject to the Treaties into which 
France had entered. He said that though France could 
never forget the wrongs inflicted upon her by the former 
Empires of Central Europe she had never intended her 
policy towards those who were once her enemies to be 
one of bitterness. Consistently with the upholding of her 
Treaties she was profoundly anxious for peace. 

* * 


* * 


M. Poincaré went on to speak of French finances and 
the foreign debts. It was remarkable that he said nothing 
about the rapid stabilization of the frane. It will be 
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remembered that the Report of the Experts, which M. 
Poincaré’s Government professes to have accepted bodily, 
declared that no budget could be balanced till the frane 
was stabilized. Yet M. Poincaré expressed the opinion 
that stabilization would be reached only at the end of a 
Jong process in which improved trade would be one of the 
most important influences. That looks like putting off 
stabilization indefinitely for, according to the Experts, 
no improvement in trade could be expected ercept on 
a basis of stabilization. As regards the foreign debts 
M. Poincaré’s speeches were also nebulous. He said that 
all the facts had been submitted to the Parliamentary 
Commissions and that he hoped the subject would soon 
be debated. He admitted France’s need of foreign capital 
but repudiated any scheme—no doubt he had the Dawes 
Scheme in his mind—which would injure the dignity of 
France. Meanwhile the enemies of the Government 
are moving heaven and earth to bring the Government 
into ill-repute. 
* * * * 

The Seventh Assembly of the League of Nations 
ended last Saturday. Now that Germany is a member 
the League is much more firmly established—that is the 
central fact of the recent session. We must also refer 
to the proceedings at Geneva in connexion with the 
World Court. The United States Senate made certain 
reservations, one of which was to the effect that the 
Court must entertain no request in which the American 
Government claimed an interest unless American consent 
had been obtained. The Council of the League has, 
of course, several times referred problems to the Court 
without asking the consent of other members of the 
League. Yet America, who is not a member of the 
League, demands a_ privileged position. The Senate 
seems to have run considerably ahead of President 
Coolidge’s opinion, which was merely that America 
could not be bound by advisory opinions rendered by 
the Court without American consent. 

* * * * 

In Canada, Mr. Mackenzie King’s new Cabinet has 
been formed, and an interesting result of the Liberal- 
Progressive alliance is that Mr. Robert Forke becomes 
Minister of Immigration. The Western farmers are 
naturally pleased at getting themselves thus successfully 
represented in the Government. The feeling throughout 
the country is one of relief that stability is at last 
promised through a Government having a satisfactory 
majority ; and as trade is noticeably improving everybody 
looks forward to a period of quietness and_ progress. 
Mr. Meighen has retired both from Parliament and 
from the leadership of the Conservative Party, and it is 
not yet known who his suecessor will be. His last act 
before retiring was to pledge the assistance of his party 
so that the early business of the Government might be 
accelerated, and Mr. Mackenzie King might be set free 
to attend the Imperial Conference. We are glad to 
say that one of Mr. King’s fellow-delegates to the Con- 
ference will be Mr. Vincent Massey, about whom we 


publish a letter this week. 
x x * * 


Mr. Henry Ford has made the interesting announcement 
that in future only five days a week will be worked in 
his factories. Thus every wage-earner will have two 
clear days’ holiday a week, and Mr. Ford explains in his 
shrewd way that this will be as advantageous to him 
as to the workers because more holiday-making will 
cause a greater demand for the goods he produces, 
More than this, however, probably lies behind the 
announcement. It is well known in America that the 
Ford business is meeting with more competition than 


ever before, and this at a time when the number of 
motor-cars owned per head of the population is mounting 
at a progressively slower rate, if it is not indeed already 
approaching the stopping point. 

* * * * 

A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph points out 
that as Mr. Ford’s rate for piece-work will not be 
increased, the men will have to work rather harder 
during the five days in order to earn the same wages 
that they draw now. No doubt this has also entered 
into Mr. Ford’s calculations. If he gets the same 
production in five days that he formerly got in five 
and a-half days, he will be a great gainer as he will 
save half a day’s overhead charges. On the other 
hand, the men will, in our opinion, also be gainers, as 
the whole of Saturday free every week will not only 
give them better health, but will be well worth sweating 
for, so to speak, during the week. The tendency to 
make Saturday a dies non, which began in the professions 
and is extending through most clerical work and is now 
penetrating industrial work, is a remarkable phenomenon 
of modern life. 

* * * * 

Londoners have heard with much regret of the 
resignation of the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, the Vicar 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. When he came to Trafalgar 
Square twelve years ago he faced what seemed to be 
an impossible task. He wanted to bring new life into 
the services of a London church and to find a congrega- 
tion which was missing. He succeeded, we imagine, far 
beyond his modest dreams. His church became famous 
as the centre of a new religious life in London. Every 
passer-by was astonished by the queue of people waiting 
on Sunday evenings at the doors. Many had to be 
content with standing room, and many others had _ to 
be turned away. Men and women came who never 
went to other churches. The secrets of Mr. Sheppard’s 
success were his sympathy and his understanding; he 
had not the arts of a Liddon. He never spared himself, 
and his illness is largely the result of the prodigality 
with which he spent his strength. Formalists have been 
known to object to his unconventional methods, but 
though he used the arts of publicity, he used them to 
gain an end and used them with unerring taste. Through 
the broadcasting of his sermons his voice was probably 
better known than that of any other clergyman. We 
share the opinion of one of Mr. Sheppard’s friends, who 
said: “If Dick Sheppard’s religion isn’t Christianity, 
I don’t know what Christianity is.” 

* * * + 

A point that interests us greatly in the portion 
which we publish this week of the ex-German Emperor’s 
Autobiography is the assertion that Scotsmen have 
more humour than the English. This—need we say ?— 
is entirely contrary to the English belief. And yet we 
dare say the Kaiser is right. Scottish humour is plainly 
different from English humour, but we must confess 
often to have been entranced by its pawkiness. It has 
a reserve, a caution, a restraint, a slyness, a subtlety, 
which put it in a peculiar class. It is appreciated by 
those who understand it, and cannot be explained to 
those who do not, simply because it is—well, why waste 
words ?—because it is pawky. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1013; on Wednesday week 101%; a year ago 
102 i. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 84}; 
on Wednesday week 85} ; a year ago 874xd. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 74 4 ; on Wednesday week 


74; a year ago 76%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
A POLICY FOR CHINA 


RECOIL into indifference or apathy 

most violent after the failure a 
effort. We see such a reaction now among the Powers 
who are concerned in China. Hopes ran high and 
intentions were certainly good when the Tariff Con- 
ference met at Peking. Everybody felt that the rising 
tide of Chinese nationalism must 
reality, and be guided rather than thwarted. 
the Powers had at last made up their minds to alter 


is always 


of well-meant 


be recognized as a 
Sut when 


the Treaties which the Chinese found objectionable, if 


not humiliating, the rival War Lords of China upset 
everything by throwing their country into a worse state 
of chaos than ever. No authoritative Government or 
person was left in the whole country with whom the 
Powers could deal. 


The question now is: What can be done? At 
present there is a policy of drift tempered by bursts of 
action here and there where it is necessary to protect 
foreign subjects from the violence of Chinese bandits 
and looters. In a way this policy of drift is creditable, 
because it means that no Power is thirsting for an 
opportunity to take China at a disadvantage and make 
her pay the forfeits which in the past the weak have 
too often been compelled to pay to the strong. The 
policy is, nevertheless, a dangerous thing in itself. If 
the Powers do not agree quickly upon what to do, one 
Government will take to acting separately. If that 
should happen, the situation would be very much worse 
than it was before the Washington Conference. 

Japan is reported to be more inclined than any other 
country to take independent action. We do not know 
whether the reports are true, but it is quite certain that 
if there is any danggr of that sort it ought to be fore- 
stalled. At the Washington Conference, Japan professed 
aims which were identical with our own and with those 
of America, and if any divergence has since occurred 
it ought to be possible to restore the harmony. Japan, 
after all, is very nearly concerned in China, and it can 
hardly be expected that she should be so patient as 
Englishmen, to whom the sufferings and losses of other 
Englishmen in China seem—unfortunately— very remote 
events. The present silence of America seems strange 
when we compare it with her cagerness to act Just before 
the Tariff Conference met at Peking. She then said that 
if the Conference did not satisfy China quickly she would 
We should like to see 
an effort made at once to establish a common Japanese- 
American-British policy. If, to the 
between America and Japan, or for some other cause, 
that should not prove possible by the ordinary diplomatic 


declare an independent policy. 


owing jealousy 


means, the Washington Conference ought to be sum- 
moned again. 

What should the nature of the policy be? The first 
thing to be quite sure about is that it must not be the 
old-fashioned policy of general aggression or any scheme 
of dividing China into spheres of influence. The one 
thing which would be likely to throw the tuchuns into 
anti-foreign attitude the 
calculated of It is very tempting to say 
that we need only pick out the War Lord who seems 
to have the best chance of success in the civil war, and 
to help him with troops and 
his supremacy 
History has, however, 


a permanently would be 


use force. 


ships and money till he 
established 
to 
arrives to help one side 


has asserted and general 


order. revealed its students 


that, whenever the forcigne: 
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gainst another (even though it might have been 
supposed that his help would be welcome to those who 


are oppressed), a national consciousness begins to assert 


a 


itself. As in certain chemical processes, disparate 
ingredients begin suddenly to be attracted to one 
another and to form a solid body. China would 


probably be no exception to the rule. 


Although this is, or ought to be, well enough known, 
the desire to play with such a policy is always mani- 
festing itself. For example, a resident in Swatow has 
just sent us a most interesting letter which is unhappily 
for It commands our 
sympathy because it is a bitter cry from a member of 
one of those British colonies which feel that they are 
neglected, if not forgotten. Nevertheless, 
agree with our correspondent’s conclusion that every- 
thing would become quite simple if Canton and Swatow 


too long publication. deep 


we cannot 


were blockaded. He unfolds arguments which are very 
persuasive in themselves. He points out that as the 
best of the Cantonese troops have advanced northwards 
into the Yangtze valley—and having damaged the army 
of Wu Pei-fu, are now apparently about to engage that 
powerful tuchun, Sun Chuan-fang—now is the time for 
the blockade. 
on the spot, and the Cantonese Navy is not worth 
mentioning. He thinks that the discontented 
of the Cantonese would instantly seize upon the dis- 
organization caused by the blockade to stir up publie 
feeling against the Red rulers. He believes that the 
strike organizations, which derive most of their revenue 
from shipping, would fall to pieces. “* Why not do it?” 
he asks. His letter was written, of course, before the 
Cantonese offered to end the boycott of Hong-Kong. 
We do not take that offer too seriously, but even so it 
would be a very bad moment to establish a blockade 
when the chief justification for it had 
doubtful point. 


The necessary naval force, he explains, is 


factions 


become a 


Our correspondent goes on to discuss the suggestion 
that the Powers should jointly take over the administra- 


tion of China and create several new Government 
Services similar to the Maritime Customs. He also 
discusses the policy (which he deplores) of simply 


waiting for one of the various tuchuns to assert his 
He remarks sadly that 
there is no prospect whatever of the appearance of a 
new Yuan Shih-kai. We that China to 
have fallen asunder in such a way that the parts are 
extremely unlikely ever to be joined together again. 
A federation of the provinces might be conceivable if 


superiority over all the others. 


agree scems 


only there were enough cement to make them adhere 
in the form of a union; but that to be 
For this reason our correspondent judges any 


even secnis 
lacking. 
unified control, whether by a Chinese Government or 
person or by foreign Powers, to be out of the question, 


It is too late. 


An idea, which is elaborated by our correspondent 
and which has nothing to do with his blockade policy, 
is, however, well worth considering. He suggests that 
the various independent Governments should be recog- 
nized as de facto Governments. The Powers could then 
inform them that the Treaties now in with the 
Chinese Republic applied equally to them. It is a mere 
mockery to send Notes and protests to the so-called 
Central Government at Peking, which has become a 


force 


wan ghost haunting the famous places of the Manchu 
Dynasty. 
three of the least disorderly provinces, and they might 
It 


be pointed out to them that we simply must, and always 


A beginning might be made with two or 


be persuaded to demilitarize their railways. could 
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shall, protect our nationals. The worst possible argument 
the provinces can bring forward for the abolition of the 
that under 


“Unequal Treaties” is a 
Chinese rule foreign lives are not 

The British Labour Press pretends that we have no 
right to protect our own people, as they have “ no right 
to be in China.” This is, of course, ridiculous. Even 
though it be true that traders themselves 
originally under the protection of naval guns, China 
has willingly entered in the past into contractual relations 
with foreign Powers. On the strength of those relations 
great and rich colonies have been built up, and the 
Chinese have profited quite as much as anybody else 
from the resulting trade. The true way for the 
Provinces to get the “ Unequal Treaties ” abolished is 
that there is no need for them. 


demonstration 


safe. 


planted 


to prove 


THE STUDY OF DEATH 
W E have very strong sympathy with the demand of 
the writer in a medical paper for a better and more 
systematic study of the physiology, and still more of 
the psychology, of death. The general public, never 
averse from muddling its mind on a great issue, apparently 
thinks that the prime object of the writer was to put 
the fear of death out of men’s minds. That, we feel 
sure, was not the mother thought of the writer in the 
though, no doubt, it would have its place in 
Meanwhile we have been assured by 
the fact, 
when men really come to die, the fear 


newspaper, 
the investigation. 
hundreds of writers in Press of a which is 
unquestionable 

of death departs. That is the experience of every doctor 
This is merely another way of saying that 


dead, but the act of 


and nurse. 
what 
dying. 


men fear is not being 

This act they associate with great sufferings, and they 
also fancy that what the poets call “the rending of 
body and soul,” and also the physical convulsions of 
those who do not die in their sleep, must be moments 
of terrible pain. Indeed, it this that made 
the old physicians call the act of dying “ the agony.” 
(One of the yery few medical books specially devoted to 
the subject is, we believe, a work of about a hundred 
vears ago entitled The Treatment of the Agony.) But, 
though we are convineed that it is not, as we have said, 
being dead but dying which alarms the patient, we feel 
that a good deal might be done to deliver the soul and 
body, or perhaps, we should say, the sub-conscious 
mind, from its dread of the pains of dissolution. If 
patients knew that the subject had been carefully studied 
and that there were methods by which, without impairing 
the patient’s chance of life, “the agony ” might be 
smoothed over, or even abolished altogether, they would 
face the moment between the certainty of death and 
actual death with far greater fortitude. 


was idea 


Although we desire to see every facet of what, after 
all, must always remain the most interesting thing in 


physiology or psychology pass under thorough and 
most scientific investigation, what we attach most 


importance to is the psychological side of the proposed 
study. Partly the inevitability of death, 
partly owing to the very human desire of the doctor 
and the nurse to exhaust every possibility of victory 
in the struggle with death, and partly also through 
fear of giving pain to the relations, there has been very 
little systematic attempt to record and to weigh the 
remarkable and_ significant 
things which, though they 


owing to 


often very things said by 
people on their deathbeds 


may sometimes seem like mere delirium, or are without 
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any significance to the untrained mind, may, after all, be 
of great psychological importance. Therefore it should be 
the business of every doctor and every nurse who is an 
observer of the dying hour to record—but always, of 
course, with the greatest care and sympathy for the 


relatives—what was said as the flame of life gave its 
last flickers. 

We can best illustrate what we mean by 
giving a concrete example. It will, we think, be 


admitted by the medical profession that it is by no 
that is, 


words as 


means uncommon for dying people—people, 
actually in “‘ the agony ’’—to 
*T’m not dead vet.” The words are often pronounced 


in the patient’s true voice breaking through the 


use some such 


inco- 
The present writer can recall an 
instance of how of the true broke 
through the mood of the physical brain when mastered 


meaning. 


herence of delirium. 
the character man 


by delirium, which exactly illustrates our 
A patient in or closely approaching “ the agony 
sometimes 
Then 
suddenly the ravings stopped and the man’s own voice 
“T hope 


was 


raving incoherently in various languages, 


intelligibly, sometimes quite without meaning. 
broke through in some such words as these : 
that person on the bed is not worrying you 
I don’t know what he is talking 
And then followed 
that the real 
Death followed not 


s much 


as he is worrving me. 


about any more than you do.” 


some words which seemed to show man 
was neither distracted nor in pain. 
long after. 

Needless to say, the chief interest here was the fact 
that the true man seemed, as he came actuaily within 
the sphere of death, to be able temporarily to overcome 
the delirium which had held him for many weeks. He 
was not, as he approached “the agony,” getting away 
from true self but But 
this on one or two examples is anything but scientific. 


What 


and phrases dropped in the hour of death, and then a 


his nearer to it. to write like 


are wanted are a great many examples of words 


serious effort made to co-ordinate them, or, at any rate, 


to say in what direction, if any, they point. There is 
no fear of any misuse being made of such observations. 
In the first place, the idea that people let out terrible 
hour of death is recognized as 
largely a No 
impute any sinister meaning to the self-accusations of 
a delirious man. What we 
as Lord Bacon, that great pioneer of science, made in 
his ‘Of Death.” He gives a list to show how 
some of the greatest figures in the world had remained 
* the Men, till the 
Caesar died in a Complement ; 
simulation ; Vespasian in a Jest ; 


family secrets in the 


delusion. doctor of experience would 


want is a collection such 


essay 


same last Instant.” Augustus 


Tiberius in dis- 
Septimius Severus 
in dispatch.” 

Of the physical symptoms of death no record is better 
than that of Hippocrates; with 
Shakespeare put the same observations into the mouth 
of Mrs. Quickly as the sure and certain signs of dissolution. 
For example, the nose sharp as a pen, and the plucking 


an uncanny instinct 


at the sheets. On this last point Hippocrates lays 
great stress. It is a very curious fact, because, 
though the majority of men die with bedclothes round 


thousands who eannot give this 


Once more, the study of the act of 
dying, physiological and still 
attention of 


them, there are 


universal signal. 
psychological, is 


the whole 


more 


well worth the closest medical 


profession. 


it order your copy of next week's 
the 


To prevent disappointm 


Specraror, with a further instalment of ex-Kaiser’s 


autobiography, in advance through your newsagent. 
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PERIODICALS AND DRINK 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


N announcement was made in the Press last week 
that after next March no further advertisements of 
intoxicating liquors would appear in Punch. We warmly 
congratulate Punch on its action, which is worthy of the 
great position Punch occupies. We are sometimes told 
that in the commercialized Press of to-day there is no 
place for idealism. Punch’s action gives the lie to this 
statement. 

For many years the Spectator has refused to accept 
contracts for the advertising of spirituous liquors, thereby 
sacrificing a considerable revenue. Advertisements of 
wine have, however, appeared in the Spectator. We 
place light wines and beer in a different category from 
that of spirits. 

We do not believe that public opinion in Great Britain, 
in the present generation, will accept Prohibition; we 
may therefore rule it out of court. Nor in view of the 
difficulties entailed by its enforcement and the evils that 
result from it do we think its introduction would be 
desirable. We believe in the public control or ownership 
of the drink trade, of which the Carlisle experiment is a 
recent example. No private individual or group of 
individuals should be permitted to make money out 
of a commodity the excessive sale of which is injurious 
to the nation. Alcohol is unlike most commercial commo- 
dities ; its consumption does not affect only those who 
are foolish enough to indulge in it too freely. The health 
and happiness of tens of thousands, born and unborn, 
are involved. If the individual citizen decides to buy ¢ 
hundred pairs of boots he merely makes himself ridiculous ; 
his eccentricity hurts no one. Not so with alcoho', 
As long as a three-quarters majority of the nation believes 
that the sale of alcohol should be permitted, then it is 
the duty of the State to see that pure liquor is provided, 
but the State can see to it that nothing is done to stimulate 
sales. In the State-controlled Inn or Trust House, the 
managers receive a commission on the sale of food and 
of non-alcoholic drinks, but not on aleohol, and no 
advertisements of alcohol are displayed. Under no 
scheme of a_ private-owned drink trade, however 
enlightened, would the decreased consumption of liquor 
be welcome to the owners. How could it be? You 
could not expect the distiller or brewer to commit 
hara-kiri. 

The action of Punch is not a new departure in British 
journalism, although no paper of equal prominence has 
hitherto excluded alcoholic advertisements. Some years 
before the War the leading magazines and periodicals in 
the United States and Canada decided to exclude 
all advertisements of alcohol and patent medicines. 
We hope and believe that the policy of excluding 
advertisements of spirits and patent medicines will 
be adopted in the next decade in all parts of the British 
Empire. 








|The first and second instalments of the Ex-Kaiser’s 
Autobiography appeared in the Seecrator of September 18th 
and 25th, 1926. Copies of these issues may be obtained from the 
Specrator Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2, upon application. Sevenpence-halfpenny should be 
enclosed to cover cost and postage of each copy.| 





For classified professional, educational, and trading announce- 
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THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 


By New MEMBER, 


FF .HERE was a large attendance of members when 
Parliament reassembled, on Monday, for the pur- 
pose of renewing the Emergency Regulations. The Prime 
Minister opened the proceedings with a recapitulation of 
the tragic history of the coal dispute, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald followed with what at one time promised to 
be a first-rate electioneering speech. But he allowed 
himself to be led away into a futile argument about the 
terms of the Government invitation to the Mining Asso- 
ciation, and was, as usual, guilty of inordinate length. 

Mr. Lloyd George treated the House to an engaging 
display of his ingenuity. He started off without any 
clear idea of what he wanted to say. Assisted by Conser- 
vative interruptions, he developed an interesting argu- 
ment as to the rights and duties of the State in industrial 
disputes. Asked how he would compel the owners to obey 
he committed himself to the Emergency Regulations ! 
What about the men? Clearly, said Mr. Lloyd George, 
you could not prosecute a million men for refusing to 
work. To the simple-minded he seemed to be cornered, 
but not a bit of it. Starvation—happy thought! “ A far 
more formidable pressure than any artificial Regulations ” 
would be brought to bear on the men, declared the ex- 
Premier triumphantly emerging from the little morass 
he had created for himself, and bringing an excellent 
dialectical exercise to a conclusion with a comprehensive 
if friendly attack on his old friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for going back on his own proposals. 

At this juncture Captain Macmillan intervened with 
an admirable little speech, in which he urged the Govern- 
ment to consider the whole gencral rclation of the State 
towards the key industries. .4d hoc solutions for recurring 
crises were obviously hopeless, and a structure must be 
erected, an organization evolved, to meet the most vital 
problem of the twentieth century. To this speech Mr. 
Lloyd George listened with manifest approval. 

Mr. Churchill’s bold and vigorous handling of the 
situation during the last few weeks has excited both 
admiration and consternation amongst the Unionist rank 
and file, and when he rose there was a stir of excitement. 
He soon exploded the rumour that he was in disagreement 
with his Chief. But he elaborated the latest proposal of 
the Government to set up an Appeal Tribunal, which he 
begged the miners not to reject. It would be idle to deny 
that his speech, which was markedly friendly to the 
miners, was listened to with considerable alarm by some 
of the Government's supporters. The proposed tribunal 
is viewed with intense disfavour by many of those who 
are by no means averse from a national settlement. And 
there were those on Monday night who saw in the position 
as it then existed all the elements of a political crisis. 

By Tuesday, however, it became clear that the possi- 
bility even of negotiation between the Miners’ Federation 
and the Government on the latter's proposal was extremely 
remote. There was an interval during the Emergency 
Regulations debate, which produced a witty speech from 
Captain Wedgwood Benn, and when the coal discussion 
was resumed at ten o'clock the situation was seen to have 
hardened considerably. The presence of Mr. Cook in the 
House had given rise to some optimistic rumours, but the 
debate closed on an angry note with defiant speeches from 
Mr. Hartshorn, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Churchill. A 
general peace is farther off than ever, unless the Miners’ 
Federation decide to go for the tribunal, an event which 
now seems extremely improbable. 


House of Commons. Wednesday, 
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THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS 

[A reader asked if the SpecTATOR would send a representative 
to the festa of St. Januarius at Naples and offered to pay his 
We consented, stipulating that the writer must be 


expenses. 
This article is the result.| 


free to say what he liked. 


\/ ITHIN a few inches of the monstrance in which the 
\ blood of St. Januarius was being displayed to the 
adoring and expectant populace of Naples, I had as good 
an opportunity as anyone has ever had of observing what 
actually happens during the progress of the famous 
“miracle.” There are twenty thousand spectators, 
but ten at most can really see what is going on, so I 
consider myself lucky to have had so close a view of one of 
the strangest spectacles in Christendom. Let me say at 
the outset that I believe the blood liquefies owing to 
the heat caused by the press of people 
in the Duomo at Naples—and that this is the obvious 
and reasonable explanation. None the less the blood of 
the saint changes in colour and consistency with remark- 
able suddenness ;_ it has not the appearance of gradually 
melting, like sealing-wax, for instanee. There is, on the 
contrary, but an instant of transition between the crusted 
age of a relic, and the viability of living blood. Kneeling 
at the foot of the altar, I was able to sec in the monstrance 


natural causes 


a small piece of straw which somehow in that remote day 


when the relic was “ laid down ” became mixed with the 
blood in the larger of the two phials. I 


carefully and for a good half-hour it remained firmly 


watched this 
congealed ; then in a moment it moved with the sanguine 
solution which I undoubtedly saw flowing down both 
1 the monstrance was brought to my lips to 
kiss. I the 
intimately had I been one of the canons of the cathedral, 
aloft in his 


phials why 


could not have witnessed miracle more 


or Monsignore himself, who held the relics 


trembling hands, while his old eyes awaited the coming 
of the Holy Spirit; what I report, therefore, are choses 
TUES. 

To begin at the beginning. St. Januarius was one of 
the early Christian bishops, persecuted by Diocletian 


and Maximian in the third century. 
Campania of that day subjected him to various unpleasant 
ordeals, such as the fiery furnace and a cage of wild beasts, 
through which the Finally his 
head was cut off, which made a physical end of him, but a 
spiritual beginning, for his body was brought to Naples, 


saint came sceatheless. 


Since 
earliest times he has the 
activities of Vesuvius, and from the fifth century to the 
present there Half the male 
babies of Naples are named Genuaro in his honour to-day. 


of which city he became the patron saint. 


been believed to counteract 


are records of his cult here. 


It is only sinee the sixteenth century, however, that we 
have records of the recurrent miracle which demonstrates 
the continued interest and benevolence of San Genuaro, 
He is a very human saint, close to the hearts of the 
people. When the British occupied Naples in the middle 
of last century and threatened to shell it, the sacred blood 
liquefied and averted a disaster; again, only a few months 
ago, when H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Italy visited the 
city, the miracle of San Genuaro was again accomplished, 
out of its season, as a superabundant sign of the saint’s 
approval. 

Only hagiologists need concern themselves with the 
possibility of the movement of the relics of the martyrs 
under certain conditions: for me, the miracle is simply 
explained, and I cannot see anything supernatural about 
it, although there is a very great deal of interest in the 
setting in which it happens. The quality of faith is 


present ; that is the dominant impression of the festa ; 


The Governor of 


a 


faith such as is rarely seen in this day and age. All 
Naples believes in San Genuaro. A vast crowd assembles 
to see his yearly miracle; | when it occurs there is a 
braying of bands, a tumult, a torrent of hand-clapping 
and cries, such as are not heard at any other religious 
ceremony. Civic guards are there in brass helmets, 
plumed policemen, cockaded carabinieri, all the panoply 
of the State assists the dignitaries of the Church. This 
is the greatest festival of Southern Italy, and as I write 
on the evening of the day of the festa, fireworks and 
mortaretti? are making night hideous on the gorgeous bay. 

An introduction to the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, 
Cardinal Ascalesi, enabled me to obtain access, in company 
with a few friends of the cathedral authorities, to a 
position directly under the altar. Else it would have been 
impossible to do more than mark the psychology of the 
crowd, 

After what was nearly a free fight in the vestry, we 
chosen spectators found ourselves carried on a surge of 
surpliced and tonsured pilgrims to the altar. Behind 
us was a huge throng, in its Sunday best, laughing and 
joking, irreverent, superstitious, intensely devout. Before 
us, under the big Virgin, haloed in electric light, stood 
four priests and a man in full evening dress. Save 
Monsignore, who held the monstrance, they were not 
high dignitaries of the Church. But this was the day of 
days for them; the fruition of their vear’s ministry to 
San Genuaro. And he shook 
so that he could hardly stand, at the mystery which 
through him would pass to the bloed he held, and thence 
to all Naples. 

A strident 
Monsignore put up his hand : 


Monsienore was very old. 


sung Kyrie eleison. The 
we prayed to all the saints : 
Then the choir, prayer, 


choir Ol vitls 
Sancta Maria, ora pro} obi 
The heat 
The holy blood was in two phials, one like a test tube, 
flask. but both of flawed 
The phials were cemented into 


choir, prayer. was stifling. 


the other a small flat ancient 
glass of a greenish tinge. 
a small circular monstrance of brass, with glass at front 
this 


during prayer and before his eyes during 


and back : monstrance was held by Monsignore 
at his breast 
the singing in the Cathedral. The warmth of the priest’s 
hands could hardly affect the blood, for the monstrance 
was provided with a handle at one end and a crown at 
the other, and I particularly noticed that when turning it 
(which he frequently did) or when exhibiting it to the 
congregation, Monsignore always held the reliquary by 
Sesides, the blood was behind 


The other priests took no part 


the crown or the handle. 
two thicknesses of elass 
in the ceremony, beyond sometimes holding a candle 
behind the monstrance to see if liquefaction was taking 
place. There was no possibility of trickery. 

It seemed an hour that we waited and prayed in the 
intense heat—in reality it was half that time. Suddenly 
Monsignore’s parchment complexion grew pink and young, 
I have never seen a more remarkable 
change in an old man’s face. The eyes of the other 
priests took on the look that [ have seen men from the 
trenches wear. It was very wonderful to see their expres- 
sive Neapolitan faces light up, with no word said, their 
souls in ecstasy Then “ £ fatto! E fatto!” 

Instantly the Cathedral was in an uproar. A _ brass 
Above it rang the plaudits of the people. 
San Genuaro had come, 


and his eves glowed. 


band crashed. 
Women fainted, men yelled. 

I lingered, unconvinced. Throwing myself on my knees, 
I waited until the monstrance came right by me. And 
there was no doubt. The blood was viscous, moving 
slowly as the monstrance turned, and carrying with it 
that little piece of straw. 

F, Yeats-Brown, 
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MORE ABOUT IODINE 


ie two articles published here last year I discussed 
the new theory and practice of the prevention of 
disease by the restoration of small quantities of iodine 
to our unnatural dietary. The subject is of increasing 
interest, not least because of its recent wide and successful 
extension to the nurture of domestic animals ; and I have 
lately been examining it further in Switzerland, which is 
a pioneer in this field and whence the present article is 
written. 

We must briefly remind ourselves of the argument. It 
is as follows. Thirty-one years ago iodine was found to be 
a constant and comparatively abundant constituent of 
the thyroid gland in the neck, and of its characteristic 
secretion. It follows, of course, that no creature pos- 
sessing and needing a thyroid gland can do without an 
adequate supply of iodine in its food. Here was a key, 
but it was not used. We were content to say that a 
complete dietary must include as a_ semi-negligible 
addendum “‘ mincral salts,” and we did not condescend 
to particularize further. Many years later, indeed as 
recently as 1917, some workers in America, headed by Dr. 
David Marine, then of Akron, Ohio, and now of New York, 
began to inquire whether the use of small quantities of 
iodine, not as a drug but as a food, might affect the 
incidence of goitre, an exceedingly common disease in the 
Middle West. The assumption was that the morbid 
enlargement of the gland, which we call goitre, and which 
has been known since the earliest classical times, might be 
due to a lack of the element which, beyond question, is 
essential to the work that the gland must do for the 
welfare of body and mind. The results in Ohio were very 
satisfactory. The matter was taken up in Switzerland, 
the most goitrous of European countries, and similar 
results were obtained. A Goitre Commission was formed 
jn Switzerland to study and control the whole matter, 
under the direction of the Federal Bureau of Hygiene. 
Two years ago, in his Presidential Address to the British 
Association in Toronto, Sir David Bruce cited the pre- 
vention of goitre by iodine as the latest achievement in 
the prevention of disease. Already, before that date, I 
had drawn attention to the matter in England, and now 
I return to it, with some notes in continuance of my 
previous articles. 

First, as to the geography of goitre. The accepted 
teaching is that the disease is commonest furthest from the 
sea, which is the natural reservoir of iodine. Hence we 
quote Switzerland, Derbyshire, and the Middle West or 
“ goitre belt * in the United States. But inquiry shows 
that proximity to the sea is very far from being a 
guarantce against this disease. Unfortunately, it is quite 
common in Cornwall, for instance: and it is so widely 
prevalent in New Zealand that the health authorities of 
that Dominion have already taken official action for iodine 
prophylaxis. Two points may here be noted. The first 
is that, unless the prevailing winds be from the sea, 
bringing spray with them, mere proximity to it will not 
serve ; and the second is that, wherever lime is abundant, 
far more iodine than otherwise is needed. There is a 
“ Jime-iodine ratio,” as it is called by Colonel McCarrison, 
our leading authority on the subject. We certainly have 
much to learn yet about the geography and, if you like, 
the geology of goitre; but, in any case, no immunity 
whatever can be claimed even for small sea-girt islands 
like those of our own country or New Zealand. 

Second, there is the question of the existence of a re- 
markable type of goitre in which the gland is obviously 
over-active, the eyeballs are prominent and the pulse is 
fast. This is the opposite picture, in body and mind, to 


eee 


ee 


that of ordinary or endemic goitre. Wecall it exophthal. 
mic goitre, or Graves’ disease in England, or Basedow’s 
disease on the Continent. Ought we to take steps to 
guard such ps ients against too much—or any— iodine ? 
Must we fear che production of large numbers of such 
cases if we adopt universal iodization ? To these questions 
there are two answers. The first is derived from the 
splendid work of certain physiologists and physicians jn 
our own country, amongst whom should be named Pro. 
fessor Edmund Mellanby, F.R.S., of Sheffield, his 
colleague Dr. S. J. Cowell, and Professor Francis R. 
Fraser, of St. Thomas’s Hospital. These workers have 
proved that over-action of the thyroid in animals can be 
cured by the use of iodine, and that this wonderful 
element is a specific agent of therapy in human cases of 
exophthalmic goitre. The very last thing here suggested 
is that readers who suffer from exophthalmic goitre 
should now begin to dose themselves with iodine. The 
size of the dose is all-important ; and the constant rule 
for all cases of illness, including all kinds of goitre, is that 
the patient should see and be examined and personally 
treated by a doctor. But the discovery that iodine is a 
specific even in exophthalmic goitre is a new and a most 
heartening one. As for the risk of producing this disease 
by the wide use of iodine, statistical inquiry is afoot. No 
proof of such a result exists ; and the foregoing record of 
recent discovery shows how improbable any such result 
must be. 

In a previous article I referred to the wide variations 
in the strength and in the price of iodized salt, which is 
probably the most convenient vehicle for the general use 
of iodine; and I asked for the formation of an official 
committee to study the subject and to * take it out of the 
hands of pioneers and profiteers alike.’ Such a com- 
mittee has been formed and is doing invaluable work, 
Meanwhile I return to the question of price. The first 
fact is that the quantities of iodine required are minute, 
and that their cost is simply negligible. But in England 
the cost of most of the iodized salts which have been put 
upon the market since I began my campaign is absurdly 
high ; so that their gencral use is out of the question. On 
this matter I have recent information from Dr. H, 
Carri¢re, the Secretary of the Swiss Goitre Commission. 
The practice varies in different Cantons. 
for instance, Vaud— nothing but iodized salt is now allowed 
to be sold at all, a rule which now obtains also in some of 
the States of the American Union. In other Cantons the 
law fixes the price of the iodized salt at the same level as 
the iodine-destitute salt. Until some such equality of 
price obtains in our own country no real progress can be 
made: and I cite the methods now spreading in Switzer- 
land and the United States for the consideration of our 
own authorities. 


In sonic as, 


My space is gone, but the interested reader may be 
referred to the splendid results obtained in Cumberland 
by Dr. Kenneth Fraser and discussed by him in the latest 
official report of the Medical Officer of Health for that 
county : and to Farm Feeding for September, where some 
indication will be found of what iodine will achieve for 
pigs and many other thyroid-possessing animals of high 
value to man. CRUSADER. 
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THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


IG white clouds lay tumbled over the crest of the 
] Kentish Downs—like naked Titans sprawling in 
the blue. The light flashed from their limbs, and their 
shadows lay quiet on the hills beneath them. Cowls on 
the oast-houses churned discordantly here and there ; 
by the roadside some late white campions (thunder- 
flowers, some call them) puffed cut their bladders in the 
eritty sunlight. Turning out of the noisy street, I climbed, 
from Wrotham Station, to the nearest point on the 
Pilgrims’ Way. Gradual as the ascent was, I was 
surprised, when I turned to the right into the track, 
how considerable was the extent of the view flung out 
below. Standing with my back to the crest of the Downs, 
I looked across one of the richest stretches of the Kentish 
Weald ; to my left the Way wound on to Birling and the 
Medway Valley, and, to my right, it passed on to Otford, 
some four or five miles distant. Since the longest stretch 
lav towards the Medway, I decided to trek that way. 

The path forms a shelf along the length of the Downs 
(though only traceable now, as a really continuous way, 
from Otford to Canterbury) about a hundred feet from the 
top of the ridge. It is therefore sheltered from the north 
winds—no small comfort, I am sure, to the pilgrims who 
trod it in mediaeval days. From Wrotham to Birling, 
as from Wrotham back to Otford, it is little more 
than a bridle-track now, so scarcely trodden upon that 
tansy and mint, mallow and marjoram grow freely in the 
way. At Birling, where the Medway valley first cuts 
through the ridge of the Downs, the continuity of the path 
is broken; and from that point onwards, despite the 
beauty of the panorama, the joy is out of the heart of the 
journey because the old track so often becomes identified 
with busy modern roads. But here, for some five or six 
miles east or west, the quiet is restful indeed. Now and 
then, perhaps, there will float up the voice of some child 
calling in the fields below—remote, strange ; or a school 
of rooks, startled in their foraging among the flinty slopes, 
will croak harshly, rise, and spread a mourning band across 
thesky. In such a quiet the mind is easily its own resting- 
place. 

It was inevitable, then, that I should think of him who 
once lifted a handful of pilgrims out of the limbo of time 
and made of their journeying something typical, something 
symbolical. For there can be little on this shelving track, 
I thought, to distinguish the Then from the Now. Here 
an untended hazel-hedge made mystery of the view, 
framing it in a tender outline of leaves : there a low withy 
fence revealed a field of stubble, where one dark stook 
still stood, like a forgotten offering to Demeter: and far 
out in the green flat weald suddenly the summer shadows 
lifted and a speck of the river shone between the trees, 
like a Cyclopean eye at clash with the sun. Nothing was 
there to remind me of the passing of time. At my feet, 
Chaucer's own meck-cyed daisy spread a belated coronal 
in the grass. The illusion was complete. 

It was along this way that the merry company of 
They have always seemed best character. 


Pilgrims fared. 
You will say there is 


ized for me in Blake’s engraving. 
enough realism in Chaucer’s own detail; but no one 
has really seen the gat-toothed Wife of Bath or the 
Pardoner “ with heer as yelow as wex.” who has not looked 
m Blake’s portrayal of them. I suppose of all the 
twenty-nine few had any eye for beauty; indeed, with 
the Good Wife for company (“ and she was somdel defe ”) 
few could have had any time to care about the country 
so lavishly spread out below them. Yet I like to think 
that somewhere in the rear of that “ sondry folk ” lurked 
the poet himself, not all immersed in the latest ribaldry, 


halting perhaps by some such gaps as these, to drink his 
fill of the coloured landscape. And one other there was, 
I am sure, who ambled on the outer edge of the company, 
startled now and again from his reverie by the throaty 
laughter that greeted some lewd tale he had missed; 
he was the Plowman—* lyvyng in pees and parfit charitee.”® 
Blake has rightly made him the finest type of them all; 
to cach of the others, except Chaucer himself, he has 
given some subtlety of feature, craftiness or avarice, 
Just or cruelty, fickleness or mock holiness; but the 
Plowman he has made native, simple, guileless as the 
daisy, upright as the tree. Their shades, all of them, 
seemed to linger there as I passed, where the warm south 
blew up from the fields. Was it not here, I thought, by 
this rowan-tree, that they rested for a garrulous meal, 
while the cook boiled “ the chikenes with the marybones ” 
and carped at the makeshift methods, sighing for the 
steamy bustle of a kitchen and “ blank-manger that made 
he with the best *’ ? 

Well, we have not yet forgotten altogether what it is 
to long “ to goon on pilgrimages.””’ But we make them 
now by motor-car. Looking back I could see the shiningly 
wooded hills from Ightham to Sevenoaks, where the 
way threaded quiet as this, where the Pilgrims once dallied 
as I am sure they dallied here. And with that view the 
illusion vanished; for the portion of the path that 
stretches from Otford to Wrotham is threatened by a 
scheme the Sevenoaks Urban and Rural District Councils 
are proposing for the construction of a great motor-road 
through the Darenth Valley to the north of Sevenoaks, 
linking up with the proposed Sevenoaks by-pass road ; 
and powers are to be sought, in case of necessity, for 
widening and altering the Way at this juncture. This 
month a public inquiry is to be held into the matter. 
On the issue will depend the ultimate preservation of 
what is surely one of the most hallowed pathways in all 
the land. 

Is the proposed new roadway absolutely necessary ? 
There seem to be considerable doubts. If it is necessary, 
in view of the tremendously increased traflic that now 
passes through Kent (which traflic will be considerably 
augmented, by the way, if the suggested tunnel be built 
under the Thames from Erith to Purfleet), then what 
steps can be taken to safeguard the beauty of the track 
where it will be bisected ? Such questions the Inquiry 
will carefully examine; but surely the preservation of 
the Pilgrims’ Way should be ensured by powers that lie 
outside the jurisdiction of any local Council? If we have 
Jost much of the spiritual urge that lay behind all the 
other motives inducing those Canterbury Pilgrims to 
make the journey to the shrine of St. Thomas & Becket; 
must we lose, too, one of the best tangible reminders 


% 


of that vanished holiness 4 


C. Henry Warren, 


SPECTABILIA 


I wave received from the Scottish National Memorial 
to David Livingstone a booklet telling of the efforts to 
purchase the house and surrounding grounds at Blantyre, 
near Glasgow, where Livingstone spent his early years. 
Admirers of Livingstone in all parts of the world are 
invited to provide the sum of £12,000 to prevent the 
demolition of the house. There were few men in the 
nineteenth century whose life-work was more inspiring 
than that of Livingstone. 
4 + * * 

This is not merely an appeal from Scotland to Scotsmen 3 
it is an appeal to all who hold dear the things that Living- 
stone stood for when he opened up the Dark Continent 
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and helped to root out the slave traflie. The house at 
Blantyre and the adjoining wooded park and river bank 
where Livingstone played as a boy are within a few miles 
of half the population of Scotland. And if the appeal is 
to succeed, as every reader of the Spectator must desire, 
it will become one of the chief shrines of the English- 
speaking world. Two of the best-known shrines of great 
men in Scotland are the home of Robert Burns at Alloway 
which attracts over 50,000 visitors yearly, and that of 
Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford visited by 15,000. When 
the house of Blantyre has been reconditioned it should 
attract even larger numbers by reason of its situation. 
Those desiring to help should send their contributions to 
James MacGregor Hart, Esq., Honorary Treasurer, 142 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. Cheques should be made 
payable to the account of the Scottish National Memorial 
to David Livingstone, and crossed, “ The Clydesdale 
Bank, St. Vincent Place.” 
* * * * 

On Tuesday a large meeting of school teachers from 
the London area was held at the Imperial Instivute, South 
Kensington, which was arranged by Sir William Furse 
to popularize the Institute as a factor in educating both 
young people and the general public in the history and 
geography of the Empire. Certainly in the past there 
was room fie the introduction of up-to-date methods at 
the Imperial Institute. I must confess to only having 
visited it twice during the past twenty vears and there 
was only a mere handful of sightseers wandering through 
its vast halls. If a visitor from Mars had suddenly 
dropped down among its exhibits he would have returned 
to his fellow-Martians with the belief that London cared 
nothing about the Empire. 

* * * * 

The new galleries at the Imperial Institute seck to keep 
alive that enthusiasm for Imperial matters which was 
awakened by Wembley, and I hope that many thousands 
of Londoners and overseas visitors will go there. But 
the Imperial Institute is more than a gallery of Empire 
exhibits; it has done much to develop the Empire's 
mineral resources. It is also stimulating interest in 
Empire development generally. Its Silk Committee 
spent some time investigating the silk industry of Cyprus ; 
Great Britain had hitherto been almost entirely dependent 
upon foreign countries for her supplies of raw silk. After 
technical trials the Committee found that the Cyprus 
cocoons yielded an excellent silk, and it became evident 
that the establishment in Cyprus of a modern silk reeling 
factory, to reel the cocoons into thread on the spot 
would be of great benefit to the island. As a result a 
fully equipped factory was opened by the Governor, Sir 
Malcolm Stevenson, on Empire Day this year. 

* * * * 

Many causes have combined to make the Imperial 
Conference which will assemble on October 19th of 
exceptional interest. Two of the Premiers, Mr. Bruce 
from Australia, and Mr. Mackenzie King from Canada, 
are old friends, but it is the personality of General Hertzog 
which will arouse most interest. In making his speeches 
in London the South African Premier will have to remem- 
ber his back-veld supporters in the Transvaal and in the 
Free State. It will be instructive therefore to hear what 
he has got to say to us about South Africa’s place in the 
British Commonwealth. Will he knuckle under to the 
extremists, or, like his great predecessor, General Botha, 
will he have a wide enough vision to realize that South 
Africa’s best interests lie within the ambit of the Britannic 
alliance ? The presence of Mr. Mackenzie King, fresh 


from his triumph at the Canadian polls, will be most 
welcome, 


oe 


The Temperance Party in Ulster is renewing its cam. 
paign on behalf of Local Option. A measure of temper. 
ance reform has already been passed by the Ulster 
Parliament ; Sunday closing is in force, a deputation from 
the Temperance movement in Ulster recently visited the 
United States, and according to the Belfast correspondent 
of the Times, it has returned with glowing accounts of the 
beneficial effects of Prohibition on the prosperity of that 
country. There is little likelihood, I believe, of Ulster 
rescinding its decision as regards Sunday closing. 

* * * * 

I wonder which county in England has the most 
beautiful old churches. Surely southern Kent would be 
hard to beat. Strange to say, despite the large number 
of motorists and visitors to this part of England, very 
few of them find their way to some of the most interesting 
villages and the oversea visitor is a rara avis in such 
places. To any lover of the beautiful, with a few days 
to spare, I would recommend a motoring tour through 
Thanet, East Kent, through Romney Marshes to the 
Sussex border, armed with Mr. Walter Jerrold’s Highways 
and Byways in Kent (Macmillan). 

* * * * 

Here are three of the smallest churches in England, 
They are Barfreston, a rare specimen of Norman architee- 
ture, about ten miles from Sandwich; Paddlesworth, 
another Norman building which is perched up six hundred 
feet above the sea only a few miles from Folkestone and 
is approached by such narrow winding lanes that one 
might fancy oneself in Devonshire ; and then perhaps 
most quaint of all is the diminutive church of St. Thomas 
a Becket at Fairfield in a lonely part of the marsh 
country, four miles from Appledore. Fairfield church, 
which was well restored by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners twelve years ago, is reached by a grassy “ sheep- 
cropped ” dyke across the marshes. Services are held 
here only in the summer months because in the winter 
the church is often surrounded by water. 

* * * * 

In this part of England the interesting churches are 
dotted over the landscape with a liberal hand. Too 
often American and other oversea travellers visit only 
the cathedral cities and some of the best-known tourist 
centres, such as Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick, Chester, 
and Exeter. But if they would see ancient England 
they would leave the main roads with their endless pro- 
cession of cars and wander about the narrow lanes and 
unfrequented villages. In no country in the world will 
they find more beauty and enjoyment. 

* * * * 

A letter to the Times tells of the praiseworthy attempt 
to dedicate to the nation the old home of the Pepys 
family at Brampton, which adjoins Hinchingbrooke, 
Lord Sandwich’s house near Huntingdon. A memorial of 
Samuel Pepys is needed. Apparently the small sum of 
£400 is still required to restore the house. There must be 
hundreds of readers of the Spectator in the United States 
and the Dominions, admirers of Samuel Pepys, who 
would like to lend a hand in the task of restoring his old 
home and of making it a shrine for the English-speaking 
peoples. Those willing to help are asked to send their 
contributions to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. G. T. Whiteley, 
14 Porchester Terrace, London, W. 2. 

* * * ** 

There will be a picturesque gathering in South Africa, 
at Queenstown in Cape Province on Dingaans Day 
(December 16th), when the largest gathering of natives 
ever held will come together to protest against the pro- 
posed exclusion of the Union Jack from the national flag. 
I wonder what General Hertzog will say on this subject 
when he is in London, TANTUM, 
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THE THEATRE 


A MIXED BAG 


[Arms AND THE Man.” —By BERNARD SHaw.—EVERYMAN.] 
{* Buacksirps ”: A CoLroureD RevvE.—Pavition.] 
[Tue Mrxapo’s ” New Ciornes.—Prince’s.] 

[Mr. Prayrair’s ApvENTURE: THE Mipnicut Fou.tes.] 


I TutnK it was in the spring of i917 that it happened to be 
both my privilege and my duty to escort Mr. Shaw round 
a section of the British Front in France. The experience was, 
for me at any rate, as memorable as it was enjoyable. If only 
all our eminent visitors had been so intelligent, so observant, 
so courteous—-and so humble. It was my first insight into 
the real character of the man—the side he still likes to conceal 
from the general public. During the course of our tour 
the talk turned on the probable duration of the War. And 
now a curious thing has happened. On revisiting a brilliant 
revival of Arms and the Man, it was interesting to note that 
all the theories about war brought forward by Mr. Shaw on 
that windy afternoon in Picardy had been developed many 
years ago in this “ anti-romantic comedy.” If there is still 
one among us so foolish as to deny to Mr. Shaw the quality of 
genius, let him ponder on this significant fact. Nearly thirty 
years ago, Mr. Shaw put into the mouth of his “ chocolate 
soldier,” Captain Bluntshli, thoughts that every British officer 
of intelligence was incoherently trying to utter in 1917! 
I believe an attempt was made recently by the Bulgarian 
Government to prevent a production in Sofia of the play, 
which wears better than any other of Mr. Shaw’s earlier 
works, partly because of its picturesque setting. The 
Everyman revival, which was charmingly staged, was 
made notable by the reappearance of Mr. Robert Lorraine. 
This fine actor is a shining example of the fact that an 
actor is not less of an actor because he can do a number 
of other things well. On the contrary, Mr. Lorraine’s stage 
personality gains immeasurably from the fact that we have 
not forgotten his early and gallant adventures as a pioneer of 
flying. Raina, like most of Mr. Shaw’s young women, is a 
hard and rather thankless part. Miss Jeanne de Casalis 
gave an interesting rendering of it in the mincing, artificial 
style of the Comédie Francaise. Miss Margaret Scudamore, 
with genuinely comic powers, and Mr. Michael Sherbrooke, 
were extremely amusing as the Petkoffs. Miss Joyce Kennedy 
was the surprise of a singularly happy evening. Her tem- 
pestuous rendering of the maid, Louka, was admirable. Even 
the Bulgarian Government, I think, would have approved of it! 

As a theatrical eccentricity, the coloured revue, Blackbirds, 
is worth a visit. It is a jolly, unpretentious show, and has 
been the rage of Paris for months. Whether it will repeat its 
suceess here depends on the amount of prejudice existing 
against coloured artists. I believe it to be considerable. 
Personally, I do not share it—provided the entertainment 
offered is not a mixed grill of black and white. Blackbirds is 
an all-black revue, even to the smiling gentlemen of the 
orchestra. Its most pleasing features are some amazing 
acrobatic dancing by the Three Eddies, whose enthusiasm for 
each other is infectious, and a low comedian of genius, Mr. 
Johnny Hudgins, who has Mr. Robey’s amusing trick of 
deprecating applause, though he approaches the problem 
from a different angle. Its main fault is a lack of imaginative 
humour. I should have liked to see a coloured burlesque of 
The Last of Mrs. Cheyney. It is also too noisy. More planta- 
tion songs, and less jazz would improve the recipe enormously, 
but it is, on the whole, a very palatable pie out of which 
these blackbirds sing. The “star” of the evening, Miss 
Florence Mills, is already well known and very popular in 
London. She is doing such fine work in America towards 
improving the cultural standard of the negro population that 
it goes particularly against the grain to be forced to say that 
her performance on the night I was present disappointed me. 

One can say nothing new about The Mikado except that it is 
refreshing to have the Gilbert and Sullivan operas with us 
once again. Judging by the size and enthusiasm of the 
audiences, one foresees another successful season. ‘The 
Mikado in its new garb and setting is a delight. The 
genius of Mr. Charles Ricketts has transformed it from 
conventional prettiness to real beauty. The “ atmosphere ” 


is now convincingly Japanese—not Japan as standardized 
for the stage by the Victorian Era! The costumes are original, 
harmonious and full of splendour. The criticism raised by 
this departure from tradition will be all to the good of one 
of our most cherished national possessions. 

Mr. Nigel Playfair, the Don Quixote of the theatre, has 
broken another lance. Assisted by the witty lyrics of Mr. 
A. P. Herbert, and his own subtle imagination, he has tilted 
this time at the windmill of cabaret, and has proved that this 
form of entertainment need not be completely crazy to be 
enjoyable. You can dine at 8.30 or sup at 11 and listen 
simultaneously to rollicking Mr. Herbert, in his best vein, 
making fun of subjects so diverse as croquet, Charies IT. and 
Mr. Augustus John. There is clever Miss Elsa Lanchester, 
and beautiful Miss Elsa Macfarlane. There is a pretty chorus, 
not a touch of vulgarity from beginning to end, and last, but 
far from least, some very tuneful music by Mr. Alfred Reynolds, 
who is surely qualifying for the laurels of a Sullivan. Here 
and there this delightful entertainment falls between two stools, 
but with a few alterations (Miss Elsa Lanchester, for instance, 
whom many people will want to see, is not quite at her best 
without Mr. Harold Scott, and I did not think the choice of 
principal comedian entirely happy) Mr. Playfair and Mr. 
Herbert may respectively add another feather to their caps. 

Ewan AGNEW. 


MUSIC 


THE PROMENADES 


THERE was nothing to be done but to swoon at the Queen’s 
Hall on September 28rd, and it was sad to watch the 
promenaders swaying to and fro, with no means of taking up 
a more aesthetic and reclining pose. I, in my well-sprung 
seat, could swoon and swoon again, first to Elgar’s “ Sea 
Pictures,” then to the sweet breath of Delius’ Matins and 
Evensong, then, perforce, to the sultry sounds of 
Rachmaninov’s Pianoforte Concerto (No. 2), which were 
relieved a little by Miss Irene Scharrer’s precision, and finally 
to the fluent and sensuous music of Dohnanyi’s Orchestral 
Suite (Op. 19). This work was finely played, so finely that 
we easily forgave a slight blemish in the horns at one point. 
Dohnanyi cannot be said to continue in this Suite as well as 
he begins, but he always compels admiration through his 
easy control of tonality. He knows the country of “ Equal 
Temperament ”’ so well that he can always leave the beaten 
track without fear to exploit new ways and discover new points 
of vantage; and, having discovered, he swiftly returns at 
that moment when you think him most distant and irrevocable, 

I confess that I attended this concert chiefly to hear Mr. 
Gordon Jacob’s Concerto for Viola and Orchestra. I hardly 
know what I expected, but I was disappointed. It was all 
very much like the student-music one hears at a Patron’s Fund 
Rehearsal at the Royal College of Music. Those rehearsals 
are admirable in purpose and achievement alike ; but we are 
not justified in asking a promenade audience to stand by while 
young composers experiment with the orchestra. 

Basi MAINE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM MANCHESTER 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Really one ought to begin with Pericles and continue 
with allusions to Bacon and Sir Thomas More. Because 
Manchester starts a Civic Week next Saturday (October 2nd) and 
presumably a city has a Civic Week in order to explain how 
nearly it approaches the ideal. That is what Pericles did 
when he cracked up Athens, and a few years ago we had a 
Lord Mayor who circularized Pericles on a Christmas-card in 
order to show us what we ought to be. Manchester can go 
some way with Pericles, too. ‘* We throw our city open to all 
the world” (have not jealous rivals always reproached us 
with our foreign colonies ?); ‘‘ we claim to be a model to 
others rather than a copy from them” (“ what Manchester 
thinks to-day, &c.”); amid our graver occupations we 
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provide abundant relaxation for the spirits in the public 
games which we hold ” (we have the champion cricket county, 
two League football teams and greyhound racing with an 
electric hare). But here we part company with the Athenian. 
“* We,” said he, “ need no Homer to praise us.” Well, we do, 
and not having one, we are holding a Civic Week to do the job 
ourselves. Thoroughly, too. It is not known in what mind 
the idea originated, and there are churls who say that boosting 
is more appropriate to Zenith or Gopher Prairie than to a city 
which has just taken steps to preserve its fragment of Roman 
wall, which a little time ago had its mediaeval Hanging Ditch 
scheduled as an ancient monument, which through its 
scholars and its treasures at the Rylands Library celebrates 
each noble anniversary in humane letters, and which now has 
a flourishing society to prevent any more of the old, historic 
buildings either here or roundabout from falling into the 
hands of vandals or Americans. But there is no reason why 
boosting should be boasting. (Some people say Pericles rather 
piled it on.) It can be done with discretion, and, we hope, 
with taste. 

Manchester has a history: there will be a Pageant in ten 
scenes, with 3,000 participants, to prove it. Manchester lives 
largely by cotton (there will be a Textile Exhibition), but not 
by cotton alone. There are a score, or a hundred, other 
industries and a Ship Canal that makes Manchester a seaport, 
so there will be a Pageant of Industry whose symbolism will 
suggest that we have the vision of something more than pence 
and are proud through our trade to be the neighbours of the 
world. And so we are ; who has looked down into the vault 
of a warehouse in a back street here in Manchester and not 
received a thrill as he saw the great packing-cases lying with 
their destinations stamped in bold black letters on them 
Smyrna and Shanghai, Lima and Buenos Ayres, Bagdad and 
Samarkand ? 

We shall have a Military Tattoo—not in order to rile the 
pacifists, though it has riled them, but simply because it 
makes for colour and exhilaration. One would have thought 
that the memory of the mud and blood of the trenches was too 
near and vivid to be weakened by brave music and a military 
display ; might not a man or a boy see the finery of a Georgian 
Grenadier without wanting himself to taste the flies and 
dirt of modern war, and can he not tingle to the roll of drums 
without longing for the romance of personages ? But there 
are more things for the mind than the Tattoo. There will be 
special concerts, exhibitions of pictures by Manchester artists, 
exhibitions of prints, maps and books regarding Manchester. 
The Classical Association will be here, presided over by Lord 
Hewart, an Old Mancunian and Chief Justice who has ever 
been an intimate companion of the humanities. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, at luncheon with us, will be able to 
explain how he has undermined the system of trade which 
made Manchester great. All kinds of institutions and manu- 
facturies will be thrown open for inspection. If visitors come 
from far afield, Joy will shake hands with Profit. Even if 
they should not, the citizens of Manchester have a great oppor- 
tunity. For a modern industrial city is a microcosm, and if 
they used all the opportunities of this week for studying their 
own city, they should emerge wiser and therefore richer men. 
Enumerating all in the city that is worth exhibiting to the 
outer world, we shall discover how much of it we do not know 
ourselves and also, perhaps, how much we would rather not 
exhibit. If Civie Week is an occasion for Periclean pane- 
gyrics, it might be used also for silent prayer. 

One of the Exhibits during the week will be a model of the 
new Art Gallery which is to be built on our best vacant site. 
It is a large site at the top of the hill that slopes up from the 
Irwell river, and the gallery will be visible for a fair distance 
round about. This is not an advantage that could be taken 
for granted in Manchester, for whereas the ancients had a 
habit of planting their best monuments on any commanding 
sites that they had got, we or our forerunners have usually 
taken care to hide our good buildings where they could only 
be seen with the eye of industry, for which reason many of our 
citizens have never seen them but with the eye of faith. 
Having determined to have a noble Art Gallery we have 
reaped our reward in the shape of the pictures which Mr. 
Albert Rutherston has given to the city because he regarded 
it as a worthy trustee. The Exhibition of these pictures has 
just closed, and now some of them will travel out to inspire 
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students and artists elsewhere in their pursuit of beauty. The 
construction of the Art Gallery will automatically bring with 
it another blessing, for a temporary Library, a monstrous 
makeshift, stands on the accepted site and it must “ go ” when 
the Library comes and a worthier building, elsewhere, takes its 
place. The present gallery, by the way, will shortly be pre- 
sented with the Epstein bust of Mr. C. P. Scott. 

It is also among the current news that Sir Hamilton Harty, 
of the Hallé Concerts, has been complaining about jazz. Both 
sides to the controversy have displayed some spirit. The 
question is whether the pro-jazz party should be condemned 
for thinking that jazz is the whole of music or for thinking that 
it is music. One ought not to condemn anyone for reading the 
popular Press but only for thinking it is literature, and reading 
nothing else. And so with jazz. 

The city grows and grows. First green fields and then an 
arterial road. Then tram lines to carry the population when 
there is one, and then a housing scheme to supply the popula- 
tion to supply the trams. So Manchester advances upon 
Cheshire. Before long that county will require its own 
society for the prevention of cruelty.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your MANCHESTER CORRESPONDENT. 

Manchester, September 29th. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


WORKERS AS PARTNERS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 


Sir,—Mr. Eric G. Underwood in his letter criticizes my 
article in your issue of August 14th, in which I explained a 
scheme for selling ordinary shares to workers on favourable 
terms. Mr. Underwood says I give away the whole of my 
case when I state: ‘“ the scheme is suitable for any company 
whose shares normally stand at a premiurs.”” There are many 
companies whose shares do ordinarily stand at a premium, 
though in periods of serious trade depression they tay fall 
temporarily below par. There are also some companies whose 
shares, in spite of the War, have always remained above par. 
The scheme of share-purchase I suggested is suitable for these 
companies. 

Mr. Underwood also says: “ the employer who encourages 
his workpeople to place their savings in the shares of the 
company for which they work is incurring a very grave 
responsibility,” and he adds, a man should not put all his 
labour and his capital in the same business. If an employer 
offers to his employees shares in a prosperous company below 
their market value, he is treating them much better than the 
shareholders, and the employees need not invest all or a major 
part of their savings. 

The scheme has been in existence for many years in our 
company, and the habit of thrift has been greatly encouraged 
by it. The employees have invested £22,000 in ordinary 
shares, at par, and very rarely sell them, although the divi- 
dends and share values have fluctuated considerably. In 
addition they have £26,500 on deposit in the company’s 
savings bank (amply secured by investments held by Trustees), 
and they have bought over 100 houses, aided by loans from 
the company. I know that by these and other schemes con- 
nected with the company they have saved over £90,000, and, 
of course, there are other forms of saving of which I know 
nothing. 

The scheme for share-purchase by employees which I sug- 
gested is not an untried theory, but a practical method which 
has stood the test of peace and war, prosperity and adversity. 
It encourages thrift and self-reliance, and is appreciated by 
the workers, and as these figures show they do not * put all 
their eggs in one basket.” The workers desire to have a 
greater share of the wealth they help to create, and our scheme 
gives to them, on favourable terms, a share in the profits and 
the rights of shareholders. Time and experience have proved 
the value of our scheme, and if it were adopted in other com- 
panies I feel sure that many of the workers would be glad to 
purchase shares on these favourable terms.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Howarp Haze. 
(Chairman of Hazell, Watson and Viney, Ltd.). 
&2 Long Acre, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE VALDER SCHEME IN NEW ZEALAND 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 

Sir,—In your issue of September 17th you were good enough 
to draw attention to the booklet : Wanted, a Practical Solution 
to Britain's Industrial Problem: a Contribution from New 
Zealand. Your review states: ‘“ There are to be only two 
classes of shares in industrial concerns in the future.” This 
may prove misleading, as the Companies Empowering Act, 
1924, of New Zealand, which gives effect to the scheme out- 
lined in the booklet, is in no way compulsory. Might I state 
that the booklet is procurable at Messrs. A. R. Mowbray and 
(‘o., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, W. 1, price 1s. 1d., post free? — 
J am, Sir, &c., 
Frank HArty. 
cjo New Zealand Offices, 415 Strand, W.C. 2. 


CHEAP SMOKELESS FUEL 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—In your paragraph, on page 403 of Sept. 18th issue, you 
ask what Councillor Munro (one of the Glasgow delegates at 
the Smoke Abatement Conference in Birmingham) referred to 
when he said “ that in Glasgow smokeless fuel was being sold 
in the strects at less than the price of ordinary coal.” He was 
alluding to the smokeless fuel made in the first installation of 
Maclaurin Plant erected by the Glasgow Corporation in one 
of their gas works. Before the coal strike it was being sold at 
the gas works to the coal merchants at 30s. per ton in bags, 
which allowed them to deliver it into the consumers’ houses at 
2s. per cwt., or 40s. per ton. At that time house coal cost the 
consumers from 2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. ewt., and 40s. to 42s. per ton. 
This price was weight for weight less than the price of coal, 
but for equal efficiency it was very much cheaper than coal. 
Tests made by the Chief Smoke Inspector showed that the 
same weight of Maclaurin Smokeless Fuel burned in an 
ordinary giate for about 40 per cent. longer time than coal, 
and at the same time gave more radiant heat. 
leaflet giving the details of the Smoke 
To distinguish it from other smokeless fuels 


I enclose a 
{Inspector's test. 
it is called ** Kincole.”’ 

Its production has been stopped during the strike owing to 
the uncertainties of foreign coal, but the plant will be started 
again as soon as the supply of home coal becomes normal,—lI 

W. BrownuiLyt Suiru 
(Chairman Sub-committee on Smokeless Fuel.) 


am, Sir, &e., 

City Chambers, Glasgow. 
LANGUAGE OF A MINORITY: A 

SOLUTION 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 

Sir,—Ihe recent Minorities Congress at Geneva was the 
oceasion of a friendly discussion of the minorities problem 
which, it may be hoped, will bear fruit in due season. Mean- 
while, it is pleasant to record an instance in which the Govern- 
ment of a new State created by the Treaty of Versailles 
has actually solved this problem to the satisfaction of the 
minority concerned and to the benefit of the State as a whole. 

The Government of Estonia has recently issued an ordinance 
in virtue of which the schools established by the German 
minority for the education of their children in the German 
tongue and tradition may contract out of the general educa- 
tional system of the country and place themselves under the 
control of a bedy set up (with the permission of the Estonian 
State) for the protection of the racial interests of the German 
element, the so-called ‘* Deutsche Kulturelle Selbstver- 
waltung.’ In order to enable the German schools to enter on 
the new scholastic year with a uniform curriculum Sep- 
tember Ist was chosen by the Estonian authorities as the date 
for the transference of the minority schools to the new 
authority. At the same time the education authority at 
Reval decreed that in future parents desiring to send their 
children to non-Estonian secondary schools need only make 
one initial application for permission to do so, instead of, 
as hitherto, a fresh application at the beginning of each 


school year. 


THE 


accommodation shown by the Estonian 
in the substance of its measures and in 


The 


of 
both 


spirit 
Government 


the manner of their execution is greatly appreciated by the 
minority and deserves the grateful recognition of all who 
understand the difficulties and dangers presented by the 
minority problem. Is it too much to-hope that other Govern- 
ments faced with kindred problems will see their way to follow 
the Estonian example ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. ELLincron Wricut. 
Hempstead House, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


MALAISE OF MADAME ALSACE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—With reference to the article by Sir Robert Donald 
appearing in a recent issue of your journal, I have referred to 
several personal friends in Alsace, each of whom is a man of 
standing, concerning various points, and I shall be glad if you 
will find space for correction in regard to two important 
matters. 

1. Sir Robert states definitely that ‘ the family were not 
allowed to use the language of the family among themselves, 
although it had been their speech for centuries and only a few 
of them knew any other.’ This affirmation can only mean that 
under the French regime since the Armistice the use of the 
German tongue has been forbidden. As to this point, one of 
my correspondents writes: ‘ This statement of Sir Robert 
Donald's is entirely false. The Alsatians are allowed to speak 
publicly and privately as they like. There is complete 
liberty for all both in regard to the use and to the study of 
German. The question at issue to-day is this: Our present 
School Directory wishes to begin with the study of French in 
the public schools, the German language occupying the second 
place. The majority of the people agree with this; but 
some pastors and teachers consider that it would be better 
for the children to begin with the study of German, with French 
taking second place.” Another of my correspondents assures 
me that * the French authorities have never forbidden, in any 
way whatsoever, the use of the German language in Alsace, 
cither in private or in public affairs, or in religious services. 
But it should be noted that the literary German (Hoch Deutsch) 
has never been spoken in Alsace.” 

2. A second statement of Sir Donald is this: ‘* Alsace has 
been conquered and reconquered, but through all the changing 
centuries her characteristics have persisted. It is her deter- 
mination to preserve them that has made her start a Heimat- 
bund, to which members of her family regardless of their 
social station and their political colour are giving support.” 
In truth, it is not in any way correct to say that ‘“ Alsace ” 
has started a Heimatbund. In the first place, scarcely anyone 
of any standing has joined the Heimatbund, and secondly, 
every political party organization (save the Communists) has 
condemned the manifesto issued by that body some months 
ago. Correspondent No. 1 writes to me: “ The language 
controversy is only a pretext for the members of the Heimat- 
bund to poison the political life of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
of this movement—which represents a very small 
minority—had sold their soul to Germany and hoped firmly, 
during the War, that France would be crushed. The victory 
of the Entente was the great disappointment of their lives, 
They have been quite unable to adapt themselves to the new 
situation ; hence their bitterness, and their tendency to take 
advantage against France and for Germany of some mistakes 
of the French Government. Secretly, although not openly, 
they are anti-French.’’ Correspondent No. 2 says: ‘“ The 
Heimatbund is a group for the most part very little known, 
but of whom a few played small political parts before the 
War with the desire to make a name for themselves. Apart 
from the Communists—of whom there are but few and who 
have totally different aims—the Heimatbund is upheld by 
certain ultra-Catholic elements who hate the French secular 
laws and hope to retain the present religious regime in Alsace 
without any modification. The Catholic authorities and 
most of the Catholics haye pronounced against the Heimat- 


THE 


leaders 


bund.” 

3. Concerning the riots at Colmar” to 
which editorial reference was made in the same issue of the 
Spectator, I have received the following from a correspondent 
who lives a few miles from that town: ‘* A few Communists 
and members of the Heimatbund whe wanted to hold a 
meeting at Colmar were prevented by ex-Service men from 


** disagreeable 
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doing so. This resulted in a fight, during which blows were 
exchanged, although no serious injuries were reported. Be- 
yond approving this little lesson which the Communists and 
ultra-Catholics received, the people of Colmar took no notice 
of the affair. The alliance between these two is regarded as 
very extraordinary, and many people are disgusted by it.’— 
T am, Sir, &c., Henry J. COWELL, 
Author of Alsace and Lorraine, Past, Present and 
Future. 
88 Nelson Road, Hornsey, N. 8. 


MR. VINCENT MASSEY AS CANADA'S 
REPRESENTATIVE AT WASHINGTON 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,— May I be allowed as an old friend and warm admirer of 
Mr. Vincent Massey to say something about him and his new 
appointment to the readers of the Spectator? He deserves 
their close attention, as a patriotic Canadian, as an Imperialist 
of the best type, as a believer in a permanent understanding 
between all who speak the English tongue, as an advocate of 
the University spirit, as a potent element in social and political 
life, and finally as one who deserves the poignant, if old- 
fashioned, description of “a scholar and a gentleman.” 

His appointment by Mr. Mackenzie King, the new Canadian 
Prime Minister, to be the diplomatic representative of the 
Dominion at Washington is a happy event, judged not only 
by the personality and record of the man appointed, but also 
as being a new departure in the development of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. It signalizes, not a weakening, 
but a strengthening of the ties that bind the nations of the Empire. 

That Mr. Vincent Massey will exercise an important influ- 
ence in Washington cannot be doubted, and exercise it without 
in the least impairing the position of the British Ambassador. 
The American people as a whole will find in Mr. Massey as 
strong an adherent as they are of the University spirit. Mr. 
Massey’s father, working through his son, endowed the great 
and growing University of Toronto—the largest seat of 
learning in the British Empire—with a notable feature in Hart 
House. Hart House is an institution half-way between 
a “* Union ” such as we know at Oxford and Cambridge and a 
College of Athletics. Its splendid “ Great Hall” (a dozen 
feet or so longer than Wolsey “* Great Hall” at Christ Church), 
its noble Library, its Lecture Rooms and Connon Rooms, 
and its Theatre, all go to make it a princely home for the 
undergraduates that flock to Toronto. 

It only remains to be said, and it is by no means an unim- 
portant item, that Mrs. Massey, the daughter of Sir George 
Parkin, one of Canada’s chief inspirers in the Imperial tradi- 
tion, is certain to prove in the future, as in the past, the best 
of helpers in the good causes served by Mr. Vincent Masscy. 

Thus all the omens seem favourable. That Mr. Massey 
will have a prosperous tenure of office at Washington and set 
a good tradition is the hope and sure belief of all his friends. 
He certainly will deserve success. No more can he said of 
any man.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Sr. L. S. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—As you have admitted into the Speclator an article on 
Christian Science, the experiences of a clergyman of the 
Church of England in connexion with it may possibly be 
of interest to your readers. 

There are some Christian Scientists in my neighbourhood, 
and with no view of proselytizing, I determined to make 
myself acquainted with their beliefs. Accordingly I read 
Mrs. Eddy’s book and some of their propaganda pamphlets. 
Science and Health seemed to me to be confused, incoherent 
and self-contradictory. ‘To one who believes that the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity follow in natural and orderly 
sequence upon a few fundamental assumptions, the theology 
of Christian Science is quite impossible. The denials of the 
reality of matter and of the deity of Christ are as old as the 
Gnostics and the Arians. They have fallen out of the main 
stream of Christian thought, and have been left behind. 
The Christian creeds have been assailed from the first 
with every kind of negative criticism. That they still 
stand unchanged is in itself no inconsiderable witness to 


ee 


their truth. The single addition of 
clause to the Nicene Creed was a change 
the negative direction. 

But the case is different, if you turn from theory to Practice 
Some years ago I had in my parish a woman suffering from 
cancer. No one knew of it but her family and the doctors 
who were all agreed in their diagnosis of the case, and said 
that the disease was too far advanced for operation, | 
approached her through her relations, and persuaded her to 
try Christian Science. I said that if a man professed to be 
able to cure disease, it was not necessary to inquire into his 
religious beliefs. The effect of treatment was instantaneous 
and amazing. The disease had been increasing rapidly and 
was giving her much pain. The pain ceased almost at once 
and the growth gradually shrank until it became, I belieye’ 
practically negligible. Her life was prolonged for ten years 
in which she feit little or no inconvenience and could do a 
usual work. When she died after a short illness, the doctors 
said that her death was probably due to an internal recurrence 
of the complaint, but I do not think they verified their opinion, 

It may be that her temperament and circumstances were 
favourable to the cure, for she was a woman of a singularly 
refined and gentle nature. Moreover her brother was twice 
successfully operated upon for external cancer, and died of 
something else. I should add that I made the same experiment 
later with a man suffering from the same disease, and treat. 
ment was unavailing. He however had little religious faith, 
though in his last illness he tried to acquire it. 

The moral I draw is that under every heresy there is a 
substratum of truth, which gives it life. The theology and 
metaphysics of Christian Science will not bear serious 
examination. Its teaching about health and happiness, and 
the connexion between them, is largely though not entirely, on 
the lines of the teaching of Christ.—I am, Sir, &c., , 

Norron G. Lawson, 


the “ filioque” 
in the positive not 


Champéry. 


THE RIGHT STONE FOR CHURCHYARD 
MONUMENTS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sin,—One point seems to have been overlooked by your 
correspondents, namely the legibility of inscriptions. In 
some Shropshire churchyards there are monuments formed 
of the beautiful local red sandstone, similar to that of which 
the church has been built, and there are also white marble 
monuments. On the latter the inscriptions are very legible. 
On the former, whether merely incised or leaded. they are 
usually iilegible or only to be deciphered with difficulty.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., EK. R. Kenyon, Major-General, 
75 St. George’s Road, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Srr,—Apropos of the letter of Mr. Arnold Whittick in your 
issue of Sept. 18th perhaps the opinion of the distinguished 
archaeologist, the late Sir W. St. John Hope, may be of 
interest to your readers. 

In a letter I had from him only shortly before his death, 
speaking of the right kind of material to be used for memorials 
to the fallen in War, he said that he was entirely against the 
use of marble for this purpose, as indeed for any memorial 
in this country ; for which he called it ** the most detestable 
of all stones.” 

Instead, he strongly advocated the Derbyshire Hopton 
Wood Stone, which he described as a beautiful creamy material 
that will take a nice dull polish very well. I have myself had 
occasion to make use of this stone for 4 memorial, and am 
wholly satisfied with its appearance, besides being well 
assured of its durability. 

Moreover, is it not better, ceteris paribus, to make use of 
stone, as of other products, of our own country instead of 
going abroad for it ? though this, it would seem, is a case of 
ceteris inferioribus ! 

Marble is quite right for statuary, but most unsuitable 
for our churchyards, especially when trees are near at hand, 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. C, F. Morais, 

Newbiggin, Beverley, Yorkshire. 

Mr. C. S. Maite, of Messrs. G. Maile and Son, Ltd, 
writes :—‘ In the interesting letter from Mr. Arnold Whittick 
as to whether white marble or stone should be used for 
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erected in our English churchyards, he omits 
altogether any reference to the material which, in recent 
years, has largely replaced stone as an alternative to white 
marble, namely, the beautiful silvery grey Cornish granite. 
Its increasing use is due to the recognition of the fact that 
the pleasing light grey colour of the granite harmonizes 
and tones with the surroundings of a country churchyard, 
and being of such a hard, rocky nature is impervious to 
moisture and is altogether more durable and lasting than 


memorials 


any marble or stone.” 


COINCIDENCE OR TELEPATHY 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—The following story may interest readers who collect 
curious coincidences. Possibly believers in telepathy may 
think that it has some bearing on the case. The incident 
occurred this summer in my own family. 

Mr. A., living in Scotland, has for some years treasured two 
sovereigns. Last July those coins were in a drawer in his 
room which was to be redecorated during the family holiday. 
He remarked that they would be better elsewhere, and his 
daughter B. accordingly removed them to a safe place. Some 
weeks later B. from the Highlands sent some heather to a 
relative living in the south of England. This lady, in a letter 
of acknowledgment, said it was curious that the very night 
before B.'s heather arrived her maid (well known in the 
family) had dreamt of B.’s father, Mr. A. She dreamt that 
she was tidying a room just vacated by Mr. A., and found on 
the floor two sovereigns and two shillings. She was, in her 
dream, worried as to how to return the money to the owner. 
(Neither the dreamer nor her mistress had ever heard Mr. A.’s 
real sovereigns mentioned.) B., on hearing this odd fact, 
asked her father, now at home, whether he had by any chance 
been thinking of his coins. He had. On returning from his 
holidays he remembered them, and quite forgetting that his 
daughter had secured them, spent some time in fruitless 
search. Further inquiry showed that dates coincided. It was 
on August 25th that Mr. A. searched for his sovereigns, and 
on the night of August 25th the distant and totally ignorant 
maid dreamt she had found and wished to restore them. 

The two shillings, when they appear, will be claimed by the 
dreamer as her own invention.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. 
Edinburgh, September 21st, 1926. 
GAS AND HEALTH 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Lady Simon can put out of her mind any fear as to 
by gas being unwholesome. 


Sir, 
baking meat—or any other food 
The question was investigated carefully and answered in the 
negative by the Lancet as far back as 1907. When meat is 
put into the gas oven, which is always pre-heated, the heat 
pores. No absorption of surrounding vapour takes 
place. Housewives and their servants can save themselves 
the dirt and inconvenience of a range burning raw coal—and 
defiling the atmosphere of the neighbourhood-—while feeling 
certain that the food they send to table has been cooked in a 
I am, Sir, &e., 
J. C. WALKER, Secretary. 


closes the 


thoroughly wholesome way. 


B.C.S.A., 28 Grosvenor Gardens, Victoria, S.W. 1. 
THE MANX LANGUAGE 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Sir, You have asked whether the Manx language has ceased 


to be used by the farmers and fishermen of the Island. For- 

tunately, the answer is in the negative. But the decline of 

the language proceeds rapidly, as the census figures tell us ; 
MANX SPEAKERS. 


1901 oe ee ee ee «+ 4,657 
1911 eo ee ee ee -- 2,383 
1921 eo aie os ed 915 


The language has an official status, for the laws passed (i.e., 
summaries of them) are promulgated in both English and 
Manx ai the annual open-air T'ynwald ceremony on July 5th, 
and it is still possible to have an eloquent reader of the mother 
tongue in the person of Rey. John Kewley, Archdeacon of the 
Island, 


For thirty years or so no one has existed who speaks Manx 
only. In * Notes and Queries,’ October Ist, 1887, Rev. E. B. 
Savage, F.S.A., Vicar of St. Thomas's, Douglas, wrote : “* Four 
or five years ago I made minute inquiries as to how many 
Manxmen survived who could not speak English; I found 
about six, but that small number is sadly thinned by this 
time.” 

A few earnest students hold classes each winter for Manx 
study, and the Manx Society strives gallantly to foster the 
cult of the language, but generally there is little interest in the 
matter, for we Manx have a most inordinate love of all things 
English, and it is to be feared that Manx-Gaelic, like its Celtic 
cousin, Cornish, will, in a brief space of time, become extinct.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. CUBBON. 


PEACE WITH HONOUR 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—May I point out that apparently neither Burke nor 
Gladstone originated the phrase or epigram of ‘‘ Peace with 
Honour’? According to the interesting and authentic A 
Life of Robert Cecil, First Earl of Salisbury, by Mr. Algernon 
Cecil, published in 1915, it originated with his ancestor the 
Ist Earl temp. of James I. Mr. Cecil quotes one of Lord 
Salisbury’s despatches in Winwood’s Memorials: ‘'To con- 
serve peace as long as he may with honour and safety ” (p. 267). 
And at p. 391 he says that the phrase ‘*‘ Peace with Honour ” 
was, in fact, Salisbury’s own. Burke probably noticed it in 
Winwood’s Memorials.—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. M. 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,— 

“Tt was in bluff King Harry’s days, while yet he went to shrift, 
And long before he stamped and swore, and cut the Pope adrift.”’ 

Ingoldsby Legends. Nell Cook. 
** Ere yet in scorn of Peter’s Pence and numbered bead and 

shrift, 

Bluff Harry broke into the spence and turned the cowls adrift.” 

Tennyson. “The Talking Oak.” 
This can hardly be a coincidence. Which was the plagiarist ?— 

I an, Sir, &c., S. W. HL. 


Al 
GIRAFFES 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 4th, Mr. H. A. Bryden states 
that these fantastic and beautiful animals can run on occasion 
* at a very high speed—some thirty miles an hour.” I felt 
a little sceptical of this, and I found my scepticism was shared 
by others whom I heard discuss the article. But last mail I 
hada letter from my friend Mr. Edwin Edwards, from Bukoba, 
Tanganyika Territory. Mr. Edwards is a mining engineer, and 
after describing the wealth of game in his district and the 
danger of his calling owing to lions and rhino, he says : 

‘* But there are compensations. Nature is not all fierce out here 
and one has interesting as well as exciting experiences. Last week 
I had a most exhilarating race with a troop of about fifty Giratfes 
in the Mazai Country. 1 was in my Ford car and they tried to cross 


j My speedometer registered 25 m.p.h.—open bush 


in front of it. 
country. For about a mile they kept pace with me—then shot 


ahead easily twenty yards, and crossed in front of my car, dispersing 
among the scattered trees.” 

I apologize, Mr. Bryden, for my unworthy doubt.—I am, Sir, 
«e., 


Frank Cots. M.D. 
8 Inverness Mansions, Moscow Road, W. 2. 


ANGORA RABBITS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—So many people have urged the necessity of “ Buying 
British ” to restore our finances to their once happy state, 
that it may come as a surprise to the great public to know 
that there are a number of industries in which the desire to 
** Buy British ” exists without the opportunity of doing so. 
One instance, of which I can speak with definite knowledge, is 
the production of Angora rabbit wool. One factory alone 
needs over 1,500 Ib of wool (worth about £2,500) per week to 
maintain its normal output—and of this quantity about four- 
fifths has to be imported from France. Why % The Angora 
rabbit is not like a vine which needs a special soil and climate. 
We can breed Angoras in this country as easily and as success- 
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fully as any country in the world. A limited number of us 
are already doing so. The initial capital required is negligible, 
no great space is needed, and the demand is many times 
greater than the available supply. 

The well-known breeds of natural-fur rabbits offer a similar 
opportunity for those who are keen enough to realize the 
immense scope their breeding offers. The fact that over ten 
million dressed rabbit-skins and sixteen million undressed 
rabbit-skins were imported into this country during 1925 
indicates the size and importance of this industry, and I feel 
sure that if the possibilities were but better known we should 
find this ‘“ home industry ” as popular and profitable here as 
it is on the Continent. And the money, amounting to large, 
sums in the aggregate, would be kept in this country.—I am 
Sir, &e., 

EF. Bostock SMITI, 

Heaselands, Barham, Canterbury. 


THE COAL TRIBUNAL 

[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
Sir,—The proposed Appeal Tribunal is being criticized on 
the ground that it cannot make the miners return to work, 
nor compel the owners to carry on at a loss. 

It would, however, have one important effect: if the 
miners refused to accept the award of the Tribunal the 
country would support the Government in making any 
alteration in the Poor Law, which might be necessary to 
prevent the quartering of the miners’ families on the rates, 
while the men remained idle. 

On the other hand, if the owners refused the award, it 
would be up to the Government to justify the Tribunal’s 
award by empowering it to find a management able to carry 
on the mines in question at a reasonable profit, on the basis 
of the award. 

When reasonableness and good will have failed to effect 
a settlement between owners and miners, an Appeal Tribunal 
must have power to apply pressure, and in the interest of the 
country as a whole, to compel a settlement ; the only alterna- 
tive appears to be to let the quarrel go on with ammunition 
supplied by the rates at enormous expense to the eountry 
as a whole. 

It is true that the Tribunal cannot make miners work or 
owners carry on, but it can make it extremely uncomfortable 
for either party to refuse to accept the award.—TI am, Sir, 
&e., 

E. H. B. 


DOLMETSCH AND YVIOLS AND 
VIOLINS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.] 


Sm,—-Mr. Marco Pallis has resorted to an obvious device 
in his letter to you on the above subject. He has fixed upon 
a gently ironic suggestion in my criticism of the Dolmetsch 
Festival, and twisted it into a dark heresy. That suggestion 
implicd no more than that the admirable zeal of the Dolmetsch 
disciples often leads them into extravagance. 

Mr. Pallis” letter is an example. He appears in it as the 
“Grand Inquisitor” and persecutes even the faithful. I 
believe in viol-music, but when Mr. Pallis attempts to formulate 
the clauses of my creed, I resent the intrusion. He fears that 
my criticism will damage the cause. It is more likely that the 
cause will damage itself, when it is carried out in so pontifical 
a manner. Wherefore let Mr. Pallis take heed, lest, by pro- 
testing too much, he cause the newly-converted to stumble, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


MR. 


Basit. MAINE. 


LATE PREBENDARY CORFIELD 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 

Sm,—I am hoping to publish a short biography of my husband, 
the late Prebendary Corfield. Many who knew him have 


THE 


promised to help me by writing of him and his work, and I 
will endeavour to compile the whole. 
ar, af 


I shall be grateful if 


vour readers will send me letters of interest of 


———, 


Prebendary Corfield’s which they possess (these wil] be 
returned) or tell me of facts regarding his life and work, 

I shall be specially grateful for information from those who 
knew him in his early days at Cambridge, and when he wag 
Curate at St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, and at the Parish Church 
of Rotherham.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Mary H. Corrierp, 

High Close, Wokingham, Berkshire. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 
LANDLORDS AND WEEDS. 


Mr. Artrucr Smita (The Holmes, Golborne) writes .. 
“In the Schedule to the Act of 1921 it is provided that the 
Minister of Agriculture on being satisfied that there arg 
injurious weeds growing upon any land may serve upon the 
occupier of the land a Notice in writing requiring him to cyt 
down or destroy the weeds in the manner and within the time 
specified in the Notice. If the occupier fails to comply with 
the notice he is liable to a fine not exceeding £20 and to gq 
further fine not exceeding 20s. for every day during which the 
default continues after conviction. It was also provided that 
the Minister may execute the work and recover summarily as 
a civil debt from the person in default the reasonable cost of 
executing the work. The injurious weeds to which the 


Schedule applies are Spear Thistle, Creeping or Field 
Thistle, Curly Dock, Broad Leaf Dock and Ragwort, 


It is difficult to believe that, in any case where such weeds 
existed, a County Council who wished to interfere would be so 
ignorant of the Statutory powers, as is suggested by a para- 
graph in the Spectator, or that a member of their Agricultural 
Committee ‘ who went to spy out the land and was chased off 
by the indignant farmer’ would allow that to be ‘ the final 
step in reform.’ Surely the Advisers of the Agricultura} 
Committee would tell them that the Act of 1921 further 
provides that the Minister of Agriculture may authorize any 
Agricultural Committee to exercise on behalf of the Minister 
any of his powers under the Act. Furthermore, the Advisers 
would tell them that the Act gives power to any person 
authorized by the Agricultural Committee to enter upon and 
inspect any land, and that if any person obstructs the entry 
on the land of any person so authorized he is liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding £20.” 


The Editor acknowledges 5s. from B.S.P. for the Charing 
Cross Hospital. This has been sent to the Hospital. As the 
** Spectator” has not opened a fund any of our readers who 
were interested in the article we published recently should send 
donations direct to the Hospital, 


POETRY 


THE LAMB 

Crimson and gold, my brother Jan, 

The rarest green and the proudest blue, 
Here on the palette, my brother Jan, 

Is colour and colour spread for you, 

And the skilful brush has made them yield 
Light and glory upon the field. 


I work and I work, my brother Jan, 
And I have won for this northern town 
As sweet an essence of summer eve 
As the south itself has hardly known ; 
And see how all my worshippers pace 
With proper pomp to the holy place ! 
I work and I work, my brother Jan, 
And the calm assembling peoples prove, 
Under His high red image there, 
The comforting joy of His victor love ; 
And, Jan, my own warm heart is lost 
In Hallelujahs with this host. 

T. D. Kenrvric® 
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‘ ACA 
['ravels in Arabia Deserta 
CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 
* Doughty was one of the great men of our day, the author of a unique prose masterpiece. For many readers it is a book so 
majestic, so vital, of such incomparable beauty of thought, of observation, and of diction as to occupy a place apart among their 
most cherished literary possessions.’ Odserver. Cheap edition, complete and unabridged, in one volume. With an 
introduction by Col. ‘I’. E. Lawrence. Stock at all Booksellers. 30s. NET 


The Life of Alonso de Contreras 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 

‘The autobiography of a Spanish soldier of fortune (1582— 

1633), as full of heroic glamour and intense human interest 

as the most enthralling of Hakluyt’s Voyages. ‘Translated 

by Catherine Alison Phillips. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. ner 


Downland Man 

H. J. MASSINGHAM 
A study of Pre-Roman civilization in Britain. ‘ Plain 
men should find it one of the most exciting books of history 
ever written.” Manchester Guardian. With an_intro- 
duction by Prof. G. Elliot Smith. Illustrated. 21s. ner 


Primitive Negro Sculpture 
PAUL GUILLAUME & THOMAS MUNRO 


A study of the distinctive characteristics and aesthetic 

objectives of North African Art. With twenty illustrations 

from specimens in the collection of the Barnes Foundation. 
258. NET 


The Life of Jesus 
J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


A really important and significant book coming from 

one of the leading literary critics of the day. In his psycho- 

logical interpretation of the Gospels the author applies to 

Jesus the category of the man of supreme spiritual genius. 
10s.6d. ner (October 7th) 


A History of Russia 


SIR BERNARD PARES 


‘Should find wide acceptance for its breadth of view and clear arrangement and exposition.” Maachester Guardian. ‘ OF 

the few living Englishmen capable of interpreting the Russian panorama, Sir Bernard Pares must now be given the chief place. 

His book is a triumph of selective and vigorous writing. It would be impossible to imagine a more dignified, more concise, 
or, indeed more entertaining volume than his. Sunday Times. 213. NET 


Working Days 
MARGARET A. POLLOCK 


Specimen days in the lives of the workers collected at first 
hand. With an introduction by Lord Buckmaster. 6s. NET 


Murder for Profit 
WILLIAM BOLITHO 


A study of the psychology and technique of the mass 
murderer. A book for the general reader. 10s. 6d. NET 


Four Novelists of the Old Regime 
JOHN G. PALACHE 


A study of the lives and writings of Diderot, Laclos, Crebillon 
and Restif de la Brettonne. Withillustrations. 12s. 6d. ner 


The Great God Brown 
EUGENE O’NEILL 
The latest volume of O’Neill’s plays in the uniform edition 
of his works includes The Fountain and The Dreamy Kid. 
7s. 6d. NET 


ry. y 4 a 9 
The Shrewsbury Edition of Samuel Butler’s Works 
The Publishers are happy to announce that they have now completed publication of the definitive edition of Samuel Butler’s 
Works. No further stocks are available at the publishers, but it is understood that a few book sellers still have sets remaining 
at the original price of £21 { « the twenty volumes, for which early application should be made 
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RECOMMEND 


THE FRANCISCANS 
IN ENGLAND 


(1224-1539) 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 


This is the first general survey of the history of the Franc 


7s. 6d. net 


‘iscan 


Order in England that has yet been published, and it comes ; 


aptly for the celebration of the seventh centenary of St, Francis 
of Assisi, which falls in October, 1926, 





AND 





FALLODON PAPERS 
By LORD GREY OF FALLODON.  Deccreted 
with frontispiece, title page, head and tail pieces 
specially designed and cut on wood by ROBERT 
GIBBINGS. 2nd Imp. 10s. 6d. net 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS 
By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7/6 net 


Spectator: “She has observed, she has something to say, 
and she knows how to say it—the three things that go to 
make up a good book. We commend Mrs. Millin’s 
book to our readers’ most serious attention.” 


CIVILISATION OR CIVILISATIONS 
An Essay in the Spenglerian Philosophy of 
History. By E. H. GODDARD and P. A. 
GIBBONS, with an introduction by F. C. S. 
SCHILLER. 79. 6d. net 


A WILTSHIRE PARSON AND HIS 


FRIENDS 
The Correspondence of WILLIAM’ LISLE 
BOWLES. Together with four hitherto unidenti- 
fied reviews by Coleridge. Edited by GARLAND 
GREEVER. 10s. 6d. net 


A GREAT NIECE’S JOURNALS 
Being extracts from the Journals of Fanny Anne 
Burney (Mrs. Wood) from 1830-1842. Edited 
with a Preface and Notes by MARGARET S. 
ROLT. 8 collotype illustrations. 2Is. net 


THIERS AND THE FRENCH 


MONARCHY (1797-1818) 


By JOHN M. ALLISON, Professor of History at 
Yale University. With 8 illustrctions. 18s. net. 


EXCURSIONS AND SOME 


ADVENTURES 
By ETTA CLOSE, O.B.E. 12/- net 
book of 


Truth: “A thoroughly lively and entertaining 
travel. . « The author relates her varied experiences 
in a bright, breezy style that never flags.” 
PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN 
GEOGRAPHY 
By P. VIDAL DE LA BLACHE. Authorised 


translation from the French. 18s. net 








HIGH SILVER 
By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 7s. 6d. net 


Oucen: “In its atmosphere and its portraits this is a 
novel much above the average.” 


THE VERDICT OF YOU ALL 
By HENRY WADE 6s. net 


Daily Express: “ Every detail is worked out with meticu 
lous care. It is a volume of suspense and surprise, and ends 
as surprisingly as it begins, The best detective story for a 
long time.” 


DANGEROUS ISLES 
By BASIL CAREY. 


Spectator: “ Mr. Basil Carey's 3 
Southern Pacific has as exciting and romantic a plot 
can wish for.’ 


WAYS OF ESCAPE 
By NOEL FORREST. 


- 

7s. 6d. net 
story of pearl fishing in the 
as one 


7s. Od. net 


fictitious Ito 


and intelligent 


Spectator: “A most able 1 
graphy this. om is story is presented unaffectedly, 
freshly and well, The hero's character is conceived with 


great “breadth, . 


19,000 copies sold in 4 weeks. 
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THE FINEST WAY OF LEARNING 
LANGUAGES. 


Wonderful Success of New Pelman Method of 


Learning French, Spanish, Italian and German, 





OME people assert that the British people are unable 
to learn Foreign Languages. 
, Judging from the remarkable success of the new 
Pelman method this saying will soon become obsolete 


Thousands of men and women are now learning 





-| French, Spanish, German, or Italian by this method— 


which is revolutionising language-teaching in this 
country—and are praising it in the highest terms. 

They find that all those difficulties which formerly 
surrounded the acquiring of a Foreign Language with 
_a barbed-wire fence of grammatical complexities are 
| swept away by the new Pelman method, which enables 
; you to learn 

French in French, Italian in Italian, 
Spanish in Spanish, German in German 
without using a word of English. 

Yet the method is so simple that even a child can 
understand it. 

General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., writes: 

“I find that the Pelman method is the best way of learning 
French without a teacher.” J . 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Dorward, K.C.B., D.S.O., writes :-— 
“Since I began the Pelman Course I have learnt more 
French than in eight years spent at school and college. The 
Course is without doubt the best method of learning a 
Foreign Language. The study has been a pleasure.” — 


These opinions are confirmed by men and women all over the 
country—and in other countries as well—who are learning to 
speak, read, write, and understand French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish by this new “direct” plan. Here are a few typical 
letters which have been received from people who have adopted 
this method :— 

“T find your method excellent, and it has been of untold 
help to me during my time spent on the Continent.” (D.121.) 

“Your methods are such that I derived much greater 
pleasure from my first visit (unconducted) to France than 
could otherwise have been possible. The knowledge gained 
was invaluable in successfully surmounting awkward situa- 
tions which otherwise might have been embarrassing.’ 
(N. 153.) 

“TI consider your method the most delightful ever invented 
and, next to living in a foreign country itself, the most 

(IV. 388.) 


effective. 
“Your system of speaking German cannot be beaten.” 
(G.C. 112.) 
A great advantage of this new method is that it 
enables you to learn a Foreign Language in that lan 
guage. There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart, 
and there is no translation from one language into 
another. Hence you avoid the “ hesitation” which is 
almost unavoidable when a Foreign Language is learnt 
by the old obsolete method. 
Best of all, perhaps, those grammatical difficulties, 
those pages and pages of rules and exceptions which 
| preface most systems of learning languages, are 
| eliminated by the Pelman plan. You are introduced to 
the language itself from the very beginning, and you 
start learning to speak, read, write, and understand it 
from the first day. 
The new T’elman method of learning languages is 
‘explained in four 









little books entitled r \ 

| respectively, “How to |\teetolen | \ "hee F h 

| ata es ee : \\ FRENCH | 5 | thaw toleaen How tolear ||| G 

| learn French, How ,w\ * | \ALIAN| Ml SpaNisr) 

'to learn Italian,” my We | - 
“How to learn ™ 


Spanish,” and “ How 
to learn German.” 

You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
by writing or calling for it to-day to the Pelman Institute 
(Languages Dept.), 96 VPelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1.. State which you want, 
and a copy will be sent you by return, gratis and post 
Write or call to-day, 


be at ik 


free, 
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“MY EARLY LIFE” 


By the EX-GERMAN EMPEROR 


(Full Copyright reserved by the Spectator.) 


[For the neat four weeks we shall publish each week a free supplement to the Spectator continuing this autobiography 


of the ex-C yerman Emperor. 
is appearing in Great Britain only in the SPECTATOR. 
Methuen. | 

[Last week's instalment dealt, in Chapier VI., with the author's 
education in languages, history and science and his religious 
studies; gave a list of his favourite authors; and described 
his tours in the Mark with his father. Chapter VII. narrated 
his visits to England and his affectionate relations with Queen 
Victoria—*a real grandmother,’ a “* perfect woman and 
Queen.” Chapter VIIT. gave an account of his stay in Vienna 
for the Exhibition of 1873; his impressions of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and the Empress Elizabeth, and his friendship 
with the Crown Prince Rudolph ; his arduous preparation for 
his Confirmation ; and a visit to Holland. Chapter 1X. described 
his relations with the old Emperor and Empress, and Chapter X, 
his life at the Grammar School at Cassel, his masters and school- 
fellows, and the exacting nature of their studves.| 


Cuarprer XI. 


PHILOLOGY V, PATRIOTISM. 

TAPE. 
In his “* Lebenslauf*’ the Ober-Primaner* did not mention, 
though he felt it keenly, that his instruction in history ended 
with the Thirty Years’ War, and that he was taught nothing 
of subsequent developments, let alone the events of the 
present day. It cannot be denied that the teaching of history 
by no means attained the standard it should have done in 
a Prussian Gymnasium. Greek and Roman history occupied 
much the largest place in the curriculum, sadly to the detri- 
3ut even classical history was 


TACTICS AND RED 


ment of the national story. 
confined mainly to a recital of facts, while the character of 
rulers and statesmen, and the description of customs, manners, 
and intellectual life was treated in a very step-motherly 
fashion. The history of Germany was presented in the 
most general way, without any attempt to arouse enthusiasm 
for the national idea. The blame for this lay with the system 
of the school’s curriculum, not with the talented historian, 
Dr. Hartwig, who, in the later days of School Reform, became 
the head of the first Reformed Gymnasium. 
Tue TyRANNY OF PHILOLOGY. 

Another complaint I have to make against the Gymnasium 
of those days is that the teaching was mainly under philological 
influence and bore a distinctly philological stamp. During 
my schooldays I was able to see that my school-mates had a 
good deal of enthusiasm for the events of 1870-71, and for the 
new German Empire ; but there was absolutely no adequate 
basis for ** Germanism,” the feeling civis Germanus sum, such 
as I awoke later in the German people. The ossified, 
philological syllabus was quite incapable of laying such a 
foundation or of arousing interest in it in the youthful breast. 
The heart and character of the pupils had no réle to play in 
this sort of teaching ; their brain alone was exploited. Philolo- 
gists were turned out in plenty, but no German citizens adapted 
for practical co-operation in the development of the new empire 
—in short, no self-conscious Germans. In my own small 
reading circle I often tried to deal with the ideas of a “* Greater 
Germany ~ in order to get away from particularist tendencies 
and others alien to the German idea ; but it was all in vain. 
In feet, the only work that succeeded in exciting any lively 
feeling for the German Empire was the well-known Book of 
the German Fleet, by Admiral Werner. When, a little later, 
I had a chance to see English schoolboys and to compare the 
manly and athletic lads at (say) Eton with my quondam, 
overworked fellow-students, the comparison was not one to 
give me any pleasure. The young Britons had learned much 
less Latin and Greek, but they were inspired with the idea of 
making Great Britain still greater and stronger. They 
dreamed of new Colonial conquests, of exploring unknown 
regions, of expanding British trade, and of acting as pioneers 





-Upper First Form Boy, corresponding to 


* Ober-Primaner 


Upper Sixth, 


The series, containing the most interesting and important portions of ‘My Early Life,” 
Later in the year the book will be published in full by Messrs. 


for their Fatherland with the slogan “ my country-—right or 
wrong.’ This, at any rate, became at last fully clear to 
me, that the philological track was not the way to produce 
self-confident Germans, who would vie in pride with the 
citizens of other states and apply to themselves the maxim 
civis Romanus sum, in order to be vital factors of Germanism., 

From these considerations I afterwards contended stoutly 
for reform in the school-teaching of German youth against 
the opposition of the philologists, both within and without the 
Ministry and educational circles. The reform did not 
materialize in the shape I wanted and did not attain the aim 
I proposed. To what degree this neglect contributed to our 
downfall will probably become clearer to future generations, 

My Favourire AvuTnors. 

My favourite author at this period was Georg Ebers. At 
Cassel I fairly devoured his historical romances. Udarda, 
in particular, gave both me and my mother extraordinary 
pleasure. The fact that Ebers disguised modern ideas in 
archaistic drapery, naturally did not at that age disturb me 
in the least. Hinzpeter often read aloud from Dickens, 
another favourite of mine. Scott, too, maintained a high 
place in my esteem. I received an extraordinarily deep 
impression when my teacher put Gobineau’s Renaissance in 
my hands. The splendid, highly coloured scenes of this 
romantie work are still vivid in my memory. The Empress 
Augusta and the Grand Duchess Louise shared my enthusiasm 
for this book. A few years later Taine’s French Revolution 
fascinated me in the same way as the Renaissance. 

Besides these, I read a great many other books. 
historical works, I may mention Grube’s Characteristic Scenes 
Jrom History and Legend, which took the place of Kohlrausch’s 
book, so warmly praised in my Lebenslauf. Grube’s book 
brought me nearer the ordinary school subjects and made 
them much more real to me than was possible for the usual 
dry text-books. His description of the Battle of Pavia, 
which I especially admired, afterwards stood me in good stead 
at my leaving-school examination. For the rest, I gobbled 
everything that fell into my hands, in German, French or 
English, that had to do with history, travel, war, or the sea. 
In particular, everything relating to the sea awakened 
my keenest interest. I was always the first to read the English 
books about the sea, which Queen Victoria sent as birthday 
and Christmas presents to my brother, who was destined for a 
naval career. It was while I was in the Gymnasium that the 
above-mentioned book of Admiral Werner, on the German 
Fleet, came out. This book never left me so long as I was at 
Cassel. As already stated, I often read aloud from it to my 
comrades, in order to inspire them with my own enthusiasm ; 
and, eventually, I knew it by heart. 


Among 


My UNFINISHED TRAGEDY. 

Epics, dramas, and ballads also interested me. The 
wonderful * Bells of Speyer” (Spires), and other ballads by 
Lowe, which Count Gértz, of Schlitz, used to sing, moved 
me deeply, but my interest in lyric poetry was very slight, 
Hinzpeter was very unhappy over this, and gave himself an 
infinity of trouble to awake the missing sense, but in vain. 
His efforts to inspire me to write verses myself were equally 
fruitless. 1 yielded to his earnest exhortations so far as to 
make one attempt at poetry. As I was then in my sixteenth 
year, I naturally wanted to write a tragedy, and one with an 
historical subject. After long hesitation, my choice fell on the 
story of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the two Athenians 
who assassinated Hipparchos, son of Pisistratus, in n.c. 514— 
a real revolutionary drama! A love interest was not lacking 
and my play borrowed its name from its heroine, Hermione, 
I took my task very seriously and carpentered my verses 
complacently and with great diligence. Finally, however, 
my inspiration waned ; and when my future brother-in-law, 
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Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Meiningen, told me one day that he 
had already written a drama on this theme, I decided that 
German literature had enough in one such piece, and gave 
up my plan. So the great “ poetic work ” remained a torso. 
Srort AND Socretry. My Hessian FRIENDS. 

At Cassel I went in for sport as much as previously at Berlin 
and Potsdam—swimming in the Fulda, skating, riding, and 
fencing. My first riding-master was Captain von Raven, of 
my father’s regiment of Dragoons; he was succeeded by 
Captain von Prittwitz, of the 14th Hussars. I fenced with 
the cadets at the Military Academy, thus continuing the lessons 
I had had at Potsdam from Captain von Dresky. Captain 
von Heugel gave me instruction in épée fencing, of which I 
was specially fond. The Commandant of the Military 
Academy was Lieutenant-Colonel von Streccius, known as 
the translator of a work by Prince Galitzin on The Tactics of 
the Ancients. He was distinguished for his musical gifts, 
and highly esteemed by my father. I read with great interest 
the work he translated. 

Naturally, during my stay in Cassel I made the acquaintance 
of many eminent personages—practically all, indeed, who 
moved in the first circles. It would carry us altogether too 
far if I went into minute details, but I shall at least mention 
a few of the most important. In the first line were General 
von Bose, the hero of Worth, a fine old gentleman ; the aged 
General von Roél; and Burgomaster Nebelthau of Cassel, 
who had been already known to me for his admirable oration 
on the return of the troops in 1871. From the days before 
1866 there were a number of Hessians, all fine specimens of 
humanity, every one of them tall, strapping fellows, and all 
devotedly loyal to their Grand Duke. Among them I remem- 
ber von Heeringen, President of the Assembly (father of the 
later Minister of War), with his red face and snow-white 
hair; Baron von Dérnberg, of Hesse, Grand Master of the 
Hunt; and Herr von Baumbach, another incumbent of the 
same office. The commandant of the 83rd Regiment of 
Infantry, then stationed in Cassel, was Colonel von Oetinger, 
a jovial old gentleman, fond of jokes and drollery. He had 
always much to tell of the Emperor Napoleon’s journey to 
Cassel, in which he had taken part. 

* ConcCILIATION Dinners.” Visit TO HOLLAND. 

All these persons, besides many others of all stations, 
officers, professors, officials, old Hessians, and well-set-up 
Prussians, were often my guests. It was part of Hinzpeter’s 
programme to “bring the classes together.” Therefore, 
General von Gottberg had to arrange a weekly dinner according 
to this programme. Hinzpeter named these occasions his 
“ Conciliation Dinners.” 

My mentor accompanied us on walks and on shorter and 
longer excursions, just as he used to do in Berlin. In this way 
we visited all the immediate and more distant environs of 
Cassel, on foot or on horseback, and learned to know both the 
country and the people. Hinzpeter was wont on these 
excursions to mingle work with pleasure, either holding forth 
to us on historical and other subjects or making us recite to 
him. In any case we had abundant opportunity in the open 
air and country for a rich interchange of thought and instruc- 
tive observation. 

The only real journey we made during the Cassel period 
was that to Scheveningen, in the summer of 1876. I still 
think with especial pleasure of the weeks we children spent 
with our parents at the Dutch watering-place, and remember 
many details of our sojourn. The best of it was that my 
father, in the unconventional atmosphere of a seaside resort, 
far from Court and all its fetters, could give free rein to his 
inner nature and live with us as a real comrade. 

Then we had various fétes and other entertainments. We 
often visited Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, who had a 
summer villa, called the Huys de Paw, between The Hague 
and Leyden. On another occasion he came to Scheveningen, 
where he had a bungalow. King William III. of the Nether- 
lands also visited us there. 

We likewise saw a good deal of the family of the British 
Ambassador at The Hague, Admiral Sir Edward Harris. His 
four daughters taught me the game of lawn tennis, then just 
coming into vogue. He himself, when he observed my keen 
interest in naval matters, presented me with William James's 
Naval History. While still young I read the whole of the 
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twelve or fourteen volumes and was often able to astound 
British naval officers with the knowledge I gleaned in this way, 
I Leave Scnoor, anp ATrain My Masorrry. 

January, 1877, was the fateful month of my “ Abiturienten. 
Examen,” or leaving-school examination. We were in all 
seventeen “ Abiturienten,” and the ordeal was not particularly 
easy. However, the written part of the examination went off 
well, and the mark for the vivd voce was also “ good.” All 
seventeen of us passed. On January 25th our formal release 
from school life took place in the Aula of the Gymnasium. We 
received our leaving certificates in alphabetical order, and I, 
counting as Prince William of Prussia, among the “ P” ’s, 
came tenth on the list. Our school life was now over, and we 
were ready for the school of life. In my Curriculum Vitae I 
gave “ political science and jurisprudence ” as the subject of 
my future study. 

Hinzpeter’s task was also now at an end, and he could return 
to Bielefeld to live for his family and for his books. The 
ineffaceable gratitude of his pupil and my parents followed 
him in his retirement. 

Two days after leaving school I completed my eighteenth 
year, and so, according to the law of our house, attained my 
majority. Two high orders were conferred on me on this day, 

At noon the British Ambassador, Lord Odo Russell, ap- 
peared at the Palace of the Crown Prince, bringing the insignia 
of the Garter. This high English order is generally bestowed 
on reigning monarchs only, though it is occasionally given alse 
to Heirs Apparent. I received it as the grandson of Queen 
Victoria. The Ambassador handed over the mantle, star, and 
ribbon of the Order to my father, who then, as representative 
of the Queen, his mother-in-law, invested me with them. 

We next went over to the Royal Palace, where my grand- 
father was waiting to invest me with the Order of the Black 
Eagle. The ceremony took place in the Rittersaal, and was 
attended by all the members of the royal family. My father 
and my uncle, Prince Albrecht, acting as my sponsors, con- 
ducted me into the Rittersaal, and, after I had taken the 
vow, invested me with the red mantle of the Order, I then 
advanced to the steps of the throne, on which the Kaiser was 
seated, kneeled down, and received from my grandfather the 
chain of the high Order of the Black Eagle. Thereupon I 
stood up, and my grandfather drew me towards him, kissing 
me warmly and giving me the accolade. 

With this solemn ceremony, I was received into the exalted 
company of the knights of the highest Prussian Order. 

BEGINNING OF REGULAR MILITARY SERVICE. 

Before spending some terms at a university, I had to put in 
six months of military service. I had been appointed in 
January, 1873, @ la suite of the Second Regiment of Landwehr 
Guards, and I had been promoted First Lieutenant in March, 
1876. With this rank I began my regular service on February 
9th, 1877, in the Sixth Company of the Ist Regiment of 
Foot Guards. My grandfather himself introduced me to 
my commanding officer, who had been summoned to the 
Palace at Berlin, and made me a short address, the simple 
truth of which ought to inspire every soldier throughout h’s 
whole life : * It may at first rather surprise you how insignifi- 
cant many of your duties in your new career may seem; you 
must learn, however, that nothing in the Service is really sniall, 
and that each stone needed to build up an army must le 
properly shaped if the building itself is to be satisfactory and 
strong. Now, go and do your duty, as it will be taught you. 
God be with you!” In the afternoon my father drove with 
me to Potsdam and introduced me to the officers of the regi- 
ment, and then to the barracks of my Company, the Sixth. 
My father himself had served in this Company. 

My longing from my earliest years was now satisfied: I 
could at last devote myself to the military life and to the 
great Prussian idea. It was a delight to me, too, to live 
with the Company, and to concern myself with my men. 
I learned to know many splendid specimens of loyal men, 
of every condition, and from all parts of the Fatherland. 
Their training was made easy by their enthusiastic devotion 
to a soldier's life. For the men, like the officers and non- 
coms., were all filled with the high resolve to show themselves, 
in the Emperor's service, as ever loyal and ready to promote 
the glory of the Empire. 

It was with immense pride that I led my platoon on the 
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review of the Sixth Company held by my grandfather in the 
historic Lustgarten on March 24th, and I was much gratified 
py the approval both of my grandfather and of my father. 
After the company review it was my grandfather's custom to 
Junch with the Mess of the First Regiment of Foot Guards, 
The function this time was one of exceptional significance. 
Jt was an old custom in the regiment to hand round a cake 
pearing a number of candles corresponding to the age of 
the officer whose birthday it happened to be. Who can 
describe our joyful surprise when, at the end of this particulat 
luncheon, a cake appeared bearing eighty candles, in honour 
of the fact that my grandfather had completed his eightieth 
year just two days before! A spontaneous three times three 
thundered from the throats, young and old, of his First 
Foot Guards in honour of their Imperial Colonel. The Emperor 
then distributed the ‘andles among the officers present, and 
no doubt each of them carefully preserved the interesting 
souvenir. I kept mine until it was lost, with my letters and 
other personal relics, in the Revolution. 
O_p REGULATIONS AND New THEeories. 

The summer manoeuvres took place in the neighbourhood 
of Potsdam. In these the acquaintance I had acquired of 
the lie of the land in my innumerable tramps with Hinzpeter 
stood me in good stead. Some of the field operations against 
a real enemy took place under the eyes of my father, and 
Lam glad to believe that I acquitted myself to his satisfaction. 
An important day for the young first lieutenant was April Ist, 
when I had an opportunity to put my company through its 
facings on the Bornstedter Feld before my father and Colonel 
The entry in my father’s diary for this day 
runs as follows :—** William drilled the Sixth Company before 
Colonel von Derenthal very well indeed, almost without errors 
Hie also showed himself to be well 


von Derenthal. 


and entirely without help. 
up in the field service regulations and in musketry drill. He 
is recognized as full of zeal and enthusiasm and he shows a 
military flair which justifies the belief that he possesses real 
talent.” 

Besides my practical work, which occupied nearly the whole 
day, [ had to prepare myself for the oflicer’s examination. The 
necessary instruction for this test was given me by the follow- 


ing officers: Captain von Neumann (musketry), Captain 
Diener (fortifications), Captain Mever (reconnaissance). and 
Captain Vietinghoff von Scheel (tactics and subsidiary 
branches). The examination took place on July 14#th, in 
presence of my father. before General von Hfolleben, the 
formidable president of the Military Chief MKxamination 


[am glad to say I came through all right. 
the training of the 
same at the time of my joining up as they were 


Board : and 

The regul 
practically the 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
few modifications, such as the introduction of half-battalions 
by General von a little before the war of 1866. 
The alteration in the regulations, so much desired by the 
troops, had come neither in 1866 nor in 1870. In the battle- 
for the reserves, the line and the column were 
The regiment moving forward from the 
* deployed 


ations for infantry were 


There had been a 


Steinmetz, 


order tactics 
used alternately. 
reserves was (e.g.) led in three parallel battalions, 
inline,” with drums beating and the regimental band playing 
the York March. The men had to keep step and preserve strict 
accuracy of This form of advance was universally 
known as the * English Attack.” It is easily understood that 
a great deal of time had to be spent in attaining perfection 
in these movements by line and column. 

The open or skirmisher’s formation was, on the contrary, 
treated in a step-motharly fashion. From the point of view 
of regulations and discipline, the skirmishing line was looked 
upon as a necessary evil. The platoon-leaders and the 
company officers told off for the attack remained erect while 
leading their crawling skirmishers, for it was then considered 
unseemly and incompatible with his dignity for a Prussian 
oflicer to take cover or even to lie down. Moreover, it was 
asserted that he could not properly direct the fire of his 
skirmishers except in an upright posture. The arrangements 
for firing were all very fixed and rigid. The 
companies intended for the support of the skirmishers were 
led in line, and on arrival at the skirmishing line they fired 

While they remained in this attitude, 
on with their attack. 


line. 


sections or 


their volleys standing. 
the skirmishers went 


To cap all these old-fashioned regulations there came, in 
my first year of service (1877), the theory of Captain Mieg 
that everything could be settled by volley-firing. This theory 
‘ame directly into the foreground without a trial in the school 
of musketry. Its success surpassed all expectation, as, 
henceforth, nothing but volley-firing was heard, even from the 
skirmishers. Lieutenant von Moltke, the future Chief of the 
General Staff, and I had on one occcasion brought up our 
reserve section in line to support the skirmishers, and began 
the usual series of volleys. At the end of the exercises we 
realized that in the course of half an hour we had used up, 
in volley-firing, the entire amount of small arm ammunition 
allowed for a whole day. The way in which a firing engagement 
was carried on in these exercises may be best illustrated by 
the following fact. The supply of blank cartridges was very 
small. The usual allowance in these exercises was six blank 
vartridges per man, to be used to mark the beginning of 
important stages in the contest. As, however, there were 
generally more of such stages than there were of cartridges, 
we had to be very sparing in our use of the latter. One result 
of this was that when an order to fire was given to the 
skirmishers, it was necessary to state each time the exact 
number of blank cartridges that were to be used. An order 
might accordingly take some such absurd form as this :— 
Five rounds of blank cartridge, two rounds with cartridges, 
three rounds without cartridges. 


Rep Tare ar MANOEUVRES. 

The regimental and brigade manoeuvres, then usual in 
spring and autumn, gave me the opportunity, for the first 
time, of taking part in the employment of infantry in large 
As a matter of course all the defects in the military 
The formal evolution of 


masses, 
regulations were well in evidence. 
the battalions in line and column played the chief réle ; the 
fighting evolutions were pedantic and without go. For these 
reasons my father, when he came to the throne, abolished the 
regimental and brigade exercises altogether, in order that more 
attention should be paid to manoeuvres in actual fighting order. 
The autumn brigade exercises at Potsdam in 1877 were some- 
times visited by my grandfather, Prince Charles, and Prinez 
Krederick Charles. The battle scenes then evolved must have 
been terribly unmilitary, for [ remember Prince Charles rode 
up to the Sixth Company, then stationed in reserve, and, with 
a wave of his hand towards the battle, called out to me: 
* Plevna, dear William, Plevna!” Full details then 
just’ arrived, telling of the enormous losses of the Russian 
troops in their attacks on Plevna, owing to the antiquated 


had 


tactics they employed. 

The following little fact will show how much red tape was 
used in the training and preparation of the troops for the 
manoeuvres. On one occasion the order was given to bivouac 
in the Militz Woods, but all such operations as fetching water, 
food, timber, or straw were to be carried out in make-believe 
only. Thus the water-carrying detail was to march into the 
woods with the buckets for a certain distance and then return 
with the buckets still empty. So, too, the last post or the 
retreat was to be sounded in broad daylight, on the arrival 
of the Brigadier. In explanation of this the brigade order 
of the day contained the priceless phrase : “ the approach of 
dusk will be indicated by the arrival of the Brigadier.” On 
another occasion the commendant of a battalion of the Third 
Foot Guards, which had come to Potsdam to take part in the 
brigade manoeuvres, hit upon the brilliant idea of bringing all 
the boots of the corporal’s guard to headquarters, mixing them 
up, and then sounding the alarm, in order to test the readiness 
of the men in a sudden emergency ! Naturally, the only result 
was inextricable confusion, with nothing that could be of the 
slightest use from a military point of view. 

Tur * Lonety Tree Stunt.” 

Before I begin a description of my life at Bonn, I think it 
may be well to note a few other events of 1877 which may not 
be uninteresting. 

In the spring I travelled with my parents to Kiel to see my 
brother Henry join the navy. We broke the journey at 
Hamburg, and put up at an hotel onthe Alster, Ata dinnerin 
the Kunsthalle I had an opportunity of inspecting the collection 
of pictures, and was much struck by the seascapes and naval 
paintings of the famous marine pairter, A. Melbye. I 
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possessed a collection of photographs of his works, but was 
now glad to see several of the originals. 

Next day I accompanied my father to an inspection of 
the garrison troops of Hamburg and Altona. Before the 
sham-fight began, I asked General von Tresckow, the com- 
manding officer, what “ Turks ” [i.e., rehearsed “ stunts ”’] 
the battalion commander would introduce for our benefit. 
His Excellency replied with some acerbity: “the ballet 
effects, or so-called * Turks,’ which are so popular with the 
Guards, are not in favour here, though they may be all very 
well for Berlin or Potsdam. I give a general order, and there- 
after the manoeuvres of the troops are wholly spontaneous.” 

Much abashed, I turned for consolation to Colonel Streccius, 
whom I had known in Cassel, and who had heard the general's 
retort. He laughed, till his huge body shook like a jelly, 
and then whispered, pointing to the battalion at its work : 
“the major there is now making the so-called ‘ Lonely Tree 
Stunt’ towards the oak under which your father is standing. 
He has already rehearsed this five times. So you may feel 
quite easy ; here we act exactly as in Berlin and Potsdam 
Water is used everywhere for cooking.” 

On the way back to Hamburg my father remarked, with 
regard to the manoeuvres we had just seen, that in the Line 
the evolutions in battle order were carried out quite differently 
from those in the Guards. When, however, I replied that 
the evolutions had been so exactly performed that they must 
have been practised in advance, and repeated Colonel Streccius’ 
story about the fivefold rehearsal, my father, after a pause of 
amazement, broke out, rather unexpectedly, into a peal of 
laughter. For, as the troops had shown themselves to be 
smart and well-drilled, he was in a good humour and <juite 
inclined to look on the matter in a humorous light. At the 
evening reception given to us by the town of Hamburg, I 
happened to be standing by Colonel Streccius, when my father 
came up unnoticed and tapped the colonel on the shoulder, 
exclaiming, “* Well, Streccius, it appears that you have been 
telling my youngster tales out of school! Your story of the 
*Lonely Tree Stunt’ is simply delicious !” 


CuarpTer XII. 
A STUDENT IN BONN. 


Towards the end of October, 1877, I decided to study 
Jurisprudence and the Science of Politics at Bonn, on the 
Rhine. As I write its name the fascination surrounding this 
university town rises before me. I can recall nothing more 
beautiful than those few terms I spent at Bonn—my Alma 
Mater—with its glorious sense of academic freedom enhanced 
by its situation on the banks of the Rhine, that most German 
of all rivers, which here lies embraced in vineyards and 
interwoven by countless legends with the spirit of romance. 

Here I lived, enjoyed unfettered the exuberance of life, 
and indulged in day-dreams of the future. The thought of it 
all lies like a ray of sunshine across the memories of my 
youth. 

I was accompanied by Major von Liebenau, who later 
became my Master of the Household, also by von Jacoby, my 
Aide-de-Camp, who came from Strassburg and therefore was 
well acquainted with university and student life. 

I lived at the Villa Frank in the Koblenzstrasse. Tie house 
stood in its own magnificent grounds and had a beautiful 
view of the Siebengebirge. 

If I am not mistaken, the Villa was part of the estate of the 
old Vinea Domini, where my father lived as a student twenty- 
eight years before—at any rate my father used to know the pro- 
prietor personally. My nearest neighbour was the universally 
esteemed magistrate, von Sandt. He and his charming wife, 
who was a native of Cologne, kept open house for me in the 
most charming way. 

Srupies AND ReELaxations. Tue “ Borussia” Corps. 

I spent altogether four terms at Bonn. The principal 
lectures I attended were Jurisprudence, National Economy, 
and Sociclogy—besides History, German Literature, the 
History of Art, Philosophy, Physics and Chemistry. 

Do not let it be supposed, however, that I spent all my time 
at Bonn in the mere acquirement of learning and in constant 
intercourse with professors ! 

The exuberance of youth will out, and it found a vent in 
the society of similar spirits. 


—_ 


—— 


My father in his time belonged to the Corps “ Rorussig» 
and it was only natural that I should assume its colours, In 
the midst of this youthful circle I spent some glorious times, 
All rules imposed by the corps I strictly observed, and gladly 
joined in all meetings arranged among the students, The 
morale of the young men was very high indeed. The conception 
they formed of their King and Fatherland was ideal ; their 
views on the administration of government, the duties of g 
citizen and on comradeship were exemplary. The discipline 
in my corps was strict, though it never opposed high jinks 
within reason. 

The dark side of student life is undeniably its heavy drinking, 
I tried hard to check this pernicious habit while I was there 
and even after I had left. Let us hope that the sporting 
movement which is now prevalent in Germany may help to 
stamp it out. 

I was never a fully fledged member of my corps, merely g 
“ Konkneipant,” and only received my colours long after | 
had left the University, As to fencing, I continued lessons at 
Bonn, but never went in for duelling. 

A note peculiar to university life at Bonn was the close tie 
which connected the three corps: the Hanseatic, the Pfiilzer 
(Palatinate), and the Borussen. This was due to the fact that 
many students belonging to these corps took the opportunity 
of serving their one year’s compulsory service in the King’s 
Hussars who were stationed here. This not only kept aliye 
the spirit of comradeship, but strengthened the link betweey 
the university and the army—truly an ideal bond, 


Visits TO COBLENZ AND DARMSTADT. 


I often received a summons to visit my grandmother, the 
Empress Augusta, at Coblenz. In this dear old castle, with 
its beautiful and peaceful grounds and its magnificent view 
across to Ehrenbreitstein, I spent unforgettable hours. 

At the express wish of my grandmother I got in touch with 
the officers of the IVth Battalion of the Queen Augusta 
Grenadier Guards, stationed at Coblenz. The attitude of the 
regiment towards their exalted Colonel-in-Chief was one of 
reverential love, and not a day passed without some of the 
officers being bidden as guests to my grandmother's table. 
As for the Empress, she looked upon her regiment as her 
family ; she was their mother, and the “ Augustaners *’ were 
made to feel themselves her sons. I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of observing this on the occasion of the jubilee celebra- 
tion of the regiment, when I accompanied the Empress on 
her visit of inspection to the barracks, and afterwards to the 
officers’ quarters. It was touching to witness the loving 
devotion of all ranks to their Colonel-in-Chief. 

A sight I shall never forget was the swearing in of recruits 
to the regiment. It took place in the entrance hall of the 
castle, below the grand staircase, in the presence of the 
Emperor ‘himself. High above the assembled soldiers, at the 
head of the stairs, stood the Supreme War Lord, the tattered 
banners of the regiment rustling over his head. A little behind 
him, a few steps higher, stood the Empress with me by hei 
side, and as the oath to the colours was given in loud and 
impressive tones it seemed to soar upwards towards the 
venerable figure of the aged Emperor waiting to receive it. 
After the oath the Emperor delivered a short exhortation to 
the newly sworn recruits ; the Colonel gave the oath of allegi- 
ance on behalf of the whole regiment ; three thundering hur- 
rahs were raised, and the ceremony ended by singing * Hail 
to thee, Victor!’ The Emperor was deeply moved when he 
thanked the Colonel and shook hands with him, which he also 
did with General von Goeben. A mist came before my eyes 
as I noticed the hand of the Emperor resting in the General's 
as if loth to let it go—for was he not the victor of St. Quentin 
and one of those who fought to place the Imperial Crown on 
his master’s head ? My grandmother whispered in my ear: 
* St. Quentin—Versailles—Coblenz, remember that all your 
life !*’? I have not forgotten it. 

During my student days I spent many Sundays with my 
relations at Darmstadt. As there were no lectures on Satur: 
days I generally left Bonn on Friday afternoon, returning 
early Monday morning. At any season of the year, the 
drive through the lovely valley of the Rhine was always 
a great treat, but my visits to Darmstadt gave me greater 
pleasure still. My aunt, the Grand Duchess Alice of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, consort of the Grand Duke Louis and a sister of 
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my mother, was clever, deeply religious and of a most lovable 
disposition. She was a second mother to me and my cousins 
were like so many brothers and sisters. Cousin Ernie, who was 
then only a little boy, and his four sisters made many excurt- 
sions with me, and we often played lawn tennis and other 
eames together. Then my uncle frequently took me out 
deer stalking and riding, and on these occasions the enthusi- 
astic old soldier would recount his recollections of the war of 
1870-71. Altogether, those days were happy beyond 
description. 

But, alas ! 
relatives. 

Whilst I was at Bonn, diphtheria broke out in the family 
and claimed as a victim, on November 18th, 1878, my little 
cousin May. My Aunt Alice insisted on nursing the children 
and herself caught the malady, to which she in turn suc- 
cumbed on December 14th. Her death was a great blow and 
I felt her loss grievously. Of her three remaining daughters, 
Princess Irene married my brother Henry; the other two 
married into the Russian Imperial Family—Princess Elisabeth 
became the wife of the Grand Duke Sergius, son of Alexander 
II., and Princess Alix of the Tsarevitch, who became Nicolas IT. 
The Grand Duke Sergius, as is well known, was blown to pieces 
by a bomb thrown by the Anarchists when he was Governor- 
General of Moscow in 1905. After this terrible event his 
widow founded the Martha and Mary Convent in Moscow as a 
refuge for the sick and poor and became its abbess. During 
the Great War her saintly bearing and many sacrifices evoked 
the admiration of the Frenchman, Paléologue. The fate of 
both sisters is now history. The T'saritsa and her family 
were done to death by the Bolsheviks on the night of July 16th, 
1918, at Ekaterinburg, and the following night a death of 
equal cruelty was meted out to her sister the abbess. 

Such are the bitter blows which fate has dealt us who in 
the long ago were so happy together. 


What a tragic fate was in store for my beloved 


My Farner Arrointep REGENT. How I He._rpep Hm 


To * REIGN.” 


My memory conjures up a whole series of events whilst 
at Bonn and I must more or less refer to them here. 

In February, 1878, there was a grand double wedding in 
our family, when my sister, Princess Charlotte, married the 
Hereditary Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Meiningen, and Princess 
Elisabeth, daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, became the 
consort of the Hereditary Grand Duke Frederick Augustus of 
Oldenburg. 

Soon after this two abominable attempts on my grand- 
father’s life were made, first by Hédel on May 11th, and then 
by Nobiling on June 2nd. The latter was premeditated, and 
struck a note of horror in every breast. The disgrace of it : 
that a German should be capable of perpetrating such a 
despicable outrage on an aged man! It was unthinkable, 
and the whole nation was horrified. All my friends rushed 
to see me in hot haste to offer their sympathies and hear full 
details. I received permission to leave at once for Berlin, 
and with my parents visited my wounded grandfather. It 
was a great shock to me to see the old Emperor, to whom I 
was devoted body and soul, lying swathed in bandages and 
pale as death. This second attempt on his life completely 
broke up my grandfather's health, and he decided to appoint 
my father Regent. 

My parents moved to Homburg in July, and during my 
vacation in August I went to stay with them. My father 
wished me to be always present when he gave audience to 
the heads of the Military and Civil Departments, and on 
such occasions I was allowed to help him to “ reign.’ As 
he used sand to blot his papers this was no end of a business 
for me, for I had to arrange the various patents and other 
documents presented for signature and afterwards lay them 
out to dry. At the end of the proceedings every table, 
every available piece of furniture, and even the floor were 
covered with them, and only a narrow path left to reach the 
door, 

About this time I paid my first visit in an official capacity 
to a foreign Court. On August 22nd King Leopold IT. of 
Belgium and Queen Maria celebrated their silver wedding, 
and as my father, being Regent, could not absent himself, 


I was appointed to grandfather at the 
festivities. 

King Leopold himself met me at the station, when we 
drove together through gaily decorated streets and cheering 
crowds to the Palace, where I was greeted by the Qucen. She 
impressed me as a stately woman with distinguished features 
and a truly regal bearing. Iler brother, the Archduke 
Frederick, commanded the Austro-Hungarian Army in the 
Great War. 


represent my 


Tur Cynicism or Leopo.p II. 


Without doubt King Leopold was a remarkable and 
imposing personality, not easily forgotten, but I am betraying 
no secrets when I say that he was a heartless cynic and 
despised his fellow-creatures. The following incidents, of 
which I was a witness, will confirm my statement. 

The first was when the King was presenting his Ministers to 
me. This he did with consummate skill, dwelling in an 
ingenious manner on the personality of each Minister in turn : 
his family, his official position, and how he excelled in his 
duties. All this, naturally, in French, but he would break 
off from time to time to make sarcastic asides to me in German 
in no wise complimentary to the gentlemen in question, who, 
being ignorant of the language, were quite unaware of these 
sneers. Let me give an example of this. His Minister of 
War, a giant wearing a patched dress coat, white cavalry 
breeches, jack-boots, and a cocked hat with plumes, reminis- 
cent of one of Napoleon’s generals, was presented to me. 
King Leopold, speaking French, extolled this worthy, praising 
his merits and speaking highly of his services to the army and 
the country. I was trying to reply with a few words of 
appreciation in French, when my host suddenly whispered to 
me in German: “I must tell you that His Excellency rose 
from the ranks in which he was drum-major, and in spite of 
his jack-boots he can’t ride, so when I gallop past my troops 
on parade I insist on his riding beside me, and more often 
than not he falls off his horse.’ I should mention that the 
King was an excellent horseman, and only rode English 
thoroughbreds. In this way all his Ministers had to bear the 
brunt of their master’s capricious humour, whilst I had the 
utmost difficulty in keeping myself from bursting out laughing. 

At the State Banquet the Archduke Charles Louis rose to 
congratulate the Royal pair on attaining their silver wedding. 
He did not proceed very far when he got stuck, and only 
saved the situation by going straight to the end of his speech 
and finishing up with a “Hoch!” King Leopold, turning to 
me, whispered in a significant voice: “* My dear William, it 
is truly a rare gift of the gods to be a good speaker.” 

This occurred towards the end of the banquet, dessert had 
been served, and everyone was waiting for their Majesties to 
Conversation lapsed into silence, as it usually 
does at this stage. Only one person went on talking—Count 
Philip of Flanders, the King’s brother. He was as deaf as a 
post and quite unaware that he was the only one speaking. 
And what was the subject of his conversation ?—the derision 
of his fellow-guests! Such a situation became unbearable. 
Countess Griinne, Lady of the Bedchamber to the Queen, 
who was sitting next him, tried in vain to change the subject. 
At last she looked appealingly at the King, but he only 
nudged me (I was seated between their Majesties), and 
speaking in German, slowly uttered these shrewd words: 
** My dear nephew, you notice how Countess Griinne begs me 
to rise and end this tension, but I have no idea of doing so. 
I shall let my good brother go on talking. This is the only way 
I can hear of things which no one would dare tell me.” 

From Brussels I went :t:aight back to Potsdam. At the 
end of August Duke Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein-Augus- 
tenburg came with his family to visit us. Princess Augusta 
Victoria was also there. 


make a move. 


Visits TO ILFRACOMBE AND BALMORAL. 


In the beginning of September I went for the benefit of my 
health to Ilfracombe, a seaside resort in Devonshire. A very 
charming young scholar who collaborated in the Monumenta 
Germaniae came with me; to my deep regret he died not 
long after. 

From Ilfracombe I was invited by my grandmother to pay 
her a visit at her beloved Balmoral, and accepted with great 
Balmoral is a not very lofty castle, built in a 
the rooms are not large but 


pleasure. 
quadrilateral round a ceurt: 
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comfortably appointed ; the wild magnificence of the Highland 
landscape and the climate resemble Norway. The Highlanders 
are a sympathetic race, peaceful, straightforward and 
hospitable: unlike the English they have a great sense of 
humour. 

This particular visit is precious to me as being the occasion 
of my grandmother's showing me an extraordinary proof of 
her attachment. To my great surprise she honoured me 
with permission to wear the Royal Clan tartan—Stuart. 

At my grandmother's suggestion I was allowed to go deer 
stalking. Such sport in the Highlands has special difficulties. 
We went out stalking on the cliffs of Lochnagar, after my 
outfit had been looked through by Cowley, my grandfather's 
old loader, and he, having given me careful instruction as 
to what I was to do, had handed me over to the charge of the 
leading Scottish gillie. The ground was treeless and mostly 
eovered with thick heather. Scottish game, being constantly 
driven, is uncommonly suspicious and, like the chamois, seeks 
safety in distance. The Scottish sportsman is, therefore, 
invariably equipped with binoculars with which, a certain 
height reached, he scans the horizon, lying flat for the purpose. 
I could hardly see the deer we were to shoot ; it may well have 
been three miles off, yet we had to take full cover. After 
some three hours’ exhausting chase—-for we had gone a long 
way before we picked up the scent, we had to negotiate a series 
of bog-holes which would have taken us over our heads, and do 
the last part of the way on hands and knees—at last we got 
behind a rock at shooting distance of the quarry. I succeeded 
in bringing down a fine old eight-pointer. 

The extreme kindness of my grandmother made my time at 
Balmoral, with its simple, cosy, country ways, a real pleasure. 
The place was full of memories of my grandfather, Prince 
Albert, cherished by her with touching piety. She showed me, 
with a sort of tragic pride, the gardens he had planned and 
the plantations on the hillsides, lasting memorials of his 
effective talent for developing natural beauty. I spoke of 
this impression when taking leave of my grandmother. She 
patted me on the shoulder, and, gazing dreamily into the 
distance, said: ‘* My dear boy, never forget him! Your 
grandfather was the best man in the world. Try as much 
as you can to become like him. God bless you.” 

I went to London to say good-bye to my favourite aunt, 
Louise, afterwards Duchess of Argyll. She was on the point 
of starting for Canada, where her husband was taking up the 
duties of Governor-General. From London I went to Paris 
to see the Exhibition. 


Vistr TO Paris. Fammy BErEREAVEMENTS. 


I stayed in Paris about a fortnight—from the end of Septem- 
ber to the beginning of October. Under the admirable 
guidance of Rudolph Lindau I visited and enjoyed the Louvre, 
the Musée Cluny, Notre Dame, the Sainte-Chapelle, and other 
sights. One day I looked in at a trial ; another, I went up in 
a balloon from the Tuileries Gardens, and got an indescribably 
fine view of Paris. When wandering through the streets 
I had a chance of raising my hat to President MacMahon, and 
met General Chanzy and other famous French military and 
political leaders. At the Theatre Frangais I saw an admirable 
performance of Les Fourchambeaux, with a fine actress in 
the great tradition, Madame Agar. Every visitor must feel 
the charm of the surroundings of Paris, above all of St. Cloud 
and Versailles: I did, but the feverish haste and restlessness 
of Parisian life repelled me. I have never wanted to see the 
French capital again. 

On October 14th my brother Henry was to start on a two 
years’ cruise round the world. I, therefore, travelled home to 
Kiel and got there just in time to bid him farewell. 

I was back in Potsdam for my father’s birthday, and gave 
him pleasure with some charming gifts from Paris. At the 
end of October I returned to Bonn for my third term. The 
death of my dear Aunt Alice at Darmstadt shrouded the 
outgoing year 1878 in gloom and sorrow. 

Gloom and sorrow were the marks of 1879 also. A happy 
family event, the marriage of Princess Margaret Louise of 
Prussia to the Duke of Connaught, took my parents and me 
to England—the first time since 1871 that we had gone 
together. For the first time since the Prince Consort’s death 
my grandmother, though still in mourning, was present at a 
great family feast. Eight days after our return from the gay 





festivities the blow fell ; on March 27th my brother, Waldemar 
died of diphtheria. The grief of my parents for the loss of 
this splendid son was unspeakable ; our pain deep and crue 
beyond words. All I could do for my departed brother wags 
to hold all night vigil in the Friedenskirche. 

A few months in Homburg were planned to help us all tg 
recover from this blow of fate. 


Tue Russian Crisis oF 1879. 
My Summons To PorspAm, 


In August, 1879, a grave political crisis suddenly arose, ag 
the result of a letter to my grandfather from Tsar Alexander II, 
The Berlin Treaty of 1878 was the turning point in Russo. 
German relations ; to carry it into effect a Commission of the 
Signatory Powers met to fix the new Balkan frontiers. The 
Russians held that they had grounds for dissatisfaction with 
the attitude of the German representatives on that Commission, 
In his letter of complaint the Tsar began by saying that 
a “personal grudge” of Prince Bismarck’s was the motiye 
of Germany’s attitude to Russia, went on to recall the services 
rendered by Russia to her neighbour in the 1870 war, and 
ended with unconcealed threats. My grandfather was the 
more incensed by his nephew's tone that from his youth up 
he had had the strongest sympathy for Russia and regarded 
friendship between Russia and Germany as a “ sacred legacy,” 
He was unwilling to admit that a quite different temper ruled 
in Russia. Field-Marshal General Manteuffel was sent to 
Warsaw with an Imperial reply ; thereupon the Tsar proposed 
a personal meeting with my grandfather at Alexandroyo, 
in Russia, for September 3rd. 

On September 2nd there was a great review in the Tempelhof 
fields, for which I brought up the flags from my grandfather's 
palace. While it was going on the report of the Tsar's pro- 
posal began to go round and that the Emperor had accepted 
it. Stupefaction could be read in every face, everyone was 
in a high state of excitement ; everyone talked of * a second 
Olmiitz * ; everyone blamed Manteuffel. My father was in 
despair ; the Empress Augusta looked deeply depressed. 

On September 4th I drove with my grandmother, my father 
and numerous oflicers of high rank to Dirschau to meet my 
grandfather on his return from Alexandrovo. There was to 
be a review of the Ist Army Corps at Koénigsberg next day, 
followed by corps manoeuvres. Spirits in Dirschau were very 
low ; they became lower when we heard that the Russian 
War Minister, Milyutin, a well-known chauvinist and Germano- 
phobe, had been in Alexandrovo, too, and actually had received 
the Order of the Black Eagle, at Manteuffel’s request! My 
grandfather, on the other hand, declared that he was satisfied 
with the conversation ; the Tsar had explained that he had no 
intention of using threats, that we had misunderstood him, 
that his letter was private, and that, in the circumstances, 
he begged that it should be regarded as not having been 
written. Plainly my grandfather's friendship for Russia was 
greater than ever. All the others, however, not excepting 
the Empress, continued to be deeply disturbed about the 
incident. 

We knew, of course, that Prince Bismarck, who was at 
Gastein at the time, was much disquieted about the meeting, 
which he had not approved. We had at the time no sus- 
picion of the fact that, precisely in view of the hostile attitude 
of Russia and the grave peril of a Franco-Russian alliance, 
he was preparing a close union of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary—in which he found himself up against the violent 
opposition of his Imperial master. My grandfather viewed 
any such alliance as an act of felony against Russia. The 
Treaty of Alliance, actually signed on October 7th, like the 
Triple Alliance of 1882, only came to my knowledge much 
later, when I was working in the Foreign Office. 

By the middle of August, in this year, 1879, my studies in 
Bonn had ended, at the close of the summer term. My 
dream was to make a journey to the East, in which I was 
passionately interested, and especially to go to Egypt. My 
grandfather, however, could not fall in with this idea: it 
was high time I was serving at the front. I was allowed my 
Italian journey, then—'To the Company ! 

Bonn and the Rhine, Muses, Graces and the happy life of 
comradeship faded behind me. From now onwards my fate 
was Potsdam. 

Still in my memory a golden light enshrines the vision of 
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Bonn, set in the lovely Rhineland. Grateful greeting to 
Bonn and its Alma Mater! Long live Bonna! 


[Chapter XIII., omitted owing to exigencies of space, is 
devoted to the ex-Kaiser’s Regimental life from October, 1879, 
jill January, 1888, when he left Potsdam to take over the command 
of the 2nd Foot Guards at Berlin. He describes in detail the 
regimental “ Family” life, the “ Frederickian” traditions, 
and insisls on the value of parades, inspections, guards of 
honour, &c., in testing discipline and precision. He also relates 
his experiences, often humorous, at manoexvres, his long campaign 
against the Union Club, the headquarters of gambling ; _ his 
reforms and innovations in regard to equipment; and his 
provision of a mess for N.C.O.s and a new building for the 
Officers’ Mess of the Hussar Guards.] 


Cuarprer XIV. 
MARRIAGE AND FRIENDSHIPS. 


I have related in an earlier chapter how I made the future 
Empress’s acquaintance as a child at Reinhardsbrunn, and 
used to play with her there. I mentioned, too, that her 
father, Duke Frederick von Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg, 
had been a friend of my father’s for many years ; they had 
been brother officers in the First Regiment of Guards, and also, 
I believe, fellow-students at Bonn. He was a distinguished, 
attractive man, not unlike the Grand Duke of Baden. The 
family often stayed on visits with us. I have described ore 
of these occasions in the autumn of 1878, and may now add 
that I had stayed with them at Gotha a few months before 
that. In the April of 1879 I went to Gérlitz for black-cock 
shooting, and took advantage of the opportunity to call upon 
the ducal family at Primkenau, which was not far off. During 
this visit a long-cherished wish became a resolute purpose. 


BeTROTHAL AND MARRIAGE. 


The choice of my heart not only met with no opposition 
from my parents, but was entirely approved by them ; and it 
was to me a source of infinite happiness that we were so 
completely in harmony on this question. ‘here was nothing 
to prevent my proceeding to knit the desired bond, but a stern 
decree of destiny intervened to prevent the public announce- 
ment. On January 14th, 1880, Duke Frederick died, and so 
the betrothal could only take place quietly on February 14th, 
It was not until June 2nd that my _ grandfather pro- 
claimed the event at Babelsberg. On February 27th of the 
following year I led my bride to the altar. 

Our subsequent domestic life was of the happiest, surrounded 
as we were by many fine, thriving children. 

What the late Empress, throughout forty years in good and 
evil days, was to me as my companion and the mother of my 
people, is engraven in my heart for ever. Speech is too poor 
for any expression of the gratitude and veneration which I 
owe toher memory. She did, indeed, in the words of Scripture, 
* do what she could ” ; and in the end she sacrificed her life for 
my sake. In the remembrance of the German people she will 
have an honourable place beside that other Princess of my 
House, whose heart, like hers, was broken by the sorrows of 
her Fatherland. My thoughts are often at that grave in 
German soil, on which I am forbidden even to lay a flower, 


INTIMATE FRIENDS OF THE “E1cutTtes. COUNT PHILIP 
EULENBURG. 

My personal intimacies in the ‘eighties were more or less 
continuations of earlier friendships and acquaintances, as, 
for instance, that with Professor Werder, to whom Ihave 
already alluded more particularly. Of what is called an 
“inner circle” I cannot speak, for the great demands made 
upon my time and strength by military service left me but 
little freedom. Nevertheless, I did enjoy closer interéourse 
with a few men whose names must not be omitted from this 
narrative of my younger days. In the following pages I 
shall attempt some slight character-sketches of these persons 
and describe the nature of my intercourse with them, at the 
same time endeavouring to depict them as I then saw them, 
without interpolating later experiences. 

When I made Count Philip Eulenburg-Hertefeld’s acquaint- 
ance he was in the Diplomatic Service, and was attached 
to the Embassy in Munich. Count Werthern-Beichlingen, 
who was at that time his superior in the Service, drew my 


attention to him in the course of a conversation about Nordic 
Sagas and Atlantis, saying that he had great musical talents 
and sang his own Nordic ballads, the words and music of which 
were both composed by himself, to admiration. When he 
was ensign in the Body Guard, Eulenburg had made friends 
with Colonel von Kalkstein, General von Kessel of the First 
Foot Guards, General von Moltke of the same regiment, and 
Count, afterwards Prince, Richard zu Dohna-Schlobitten of 
the Body Guard, all gentlemen with whom I, too, was intimate. 
They all thought very highly of Eulenburg. Prince Bismarck, 
too, was very fond of “the Nordic bard, Phili,’ and the 
Princess used to listen to his ballads with great delight. 

When I spent the summer of 1886 with my wife at Reichen. 
hall, Eulenburg stayed a while with us, and used to enliven 
our evenings with his piano playing and ballad singing. 
One of his finest compositions, on the ‘ Submerging of 
Atlantis,””» was my favourite piece of music. He was, like 
me, a great lover of nature, and my wife and I had stimulating 
talks with him on art, music, and literature during our long 
walks in the beautiful surroundings of Reichenhall. He was 
great on the Italian Renaissance especially ; had many friends 
and acquaintances among notable artists in Munich, and could 
give interesting accounts of their lives and works. As a 
diplomat he held sound opinions on the political duties and 
aims of Germany, which were in general accordance with my 
own, so far as I had then had any opportunity of forming 
them. Eulenburg was noted for his gift of narrative. [le 
was one of those fortunate people to whom, particularly when 
travelling, something comical always happens, and who are 
able to do justice to it in the telling ; so that his descriptions, 
full of humour and often seasoned with ironical amusement at 
himself, always excited universal hilarity. 

From Reichenhall, Eulenburg and I went on to the Bayreuth 
Festival, for he was a devoted Wagnerite and knew the Wagner 
family well. It was to him that I owed my being able to visit 
Wagner's house and grave, as also my introduction to the 
family. In the evenings we would listen together to the 
performances of Tristan und Isolde and above all, of Parsifal, 
which made an overwhelming impression on me. 

I have to thank EKulenburg for many things connected with 
art, science, and literature, and no less for his delightful 
companionship. Whenever he came to our Potsdam home, it 
was like a flood of sunshine shed on the routine of life. Such 
a friend as he then was to me he remained through decades 
of unchanging loyalty. As to the many and various accusa- 
tions levelled against him, history will one day deliver her 
verdict. For my part I shall always hold him in grateful 
remembrance. 

GENERAL VON VERSEN. 

Of General von Versen, whom I have already alluded to 
in another context, I must here speak at greater length. My 
future A.D.C. had made a name for himself in the Prussian 
eavalry as Colonel of the 12th Hussars, after proving his 
mettle on the General Staff in the 1866 and 1870 campaigns, 
and also taking part in a foreign campaign. He was after- 
wards entrusted with the Guards Cavalry Brigade, in which 
the Hussars were included. Small, slender, with a figure that 
might almost be called pretty, and a clean-cut, pock-marked 
countenance, he was a dashing horseman, inspired with a 
genuine ardour for his branch of the service. The marks of 
smallpox dated from the war in South America between 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay; he had had no 
nursing, and the terrible hardships had proved wellnigh 
fatal to his life. Tie only just escaped from the perils of 
disease on the one hand and the cut-throat bands of President 
Lopez on the other. He was curt, clear, and decided in 
manner. Stern towards himself, he was equally so with his 
subordinates, and made very exacting demands upon us. 
But every one of us knew that if he ever committed an 
injustice he would never rest until he had set it right. Take 
him for all in all, he was a gentleman from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot, for whom all of us, oflicers and 
men, would have gene through fire and water. 

I was very intimate with the General in those years. In 
my conflict with the Union Club, for example, he stood by 
me, unflinchingly, working hand in hand with the Commander 
of the Forces, General von Pape. When my father’s 
sufferings, and the prospect of their tragic outcome, weighed 
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upon my spirits, he often comforted and uphelkl me.» And 
when the decisive moment drew near he 
counsel me out of his wide experience, and help me later in 
the establishment of my General Headquarters. His judg- 
ments were confirmed in every instance. All my life I have 


honoured and valued him as a true friend and counsellor. 


GENERAL Count WALDERSEE AND GENERAL VON CITELIUS. 


General Count Waldersee was Quartermaster-General on 
the General Staff, and, moreover, Field-Marshal von Moltke’s 
right-hand man, when I came ‘into more intimate relation 
with him. He was married to an American, a charming, 
sympathetic, and deeply religious woman, who was a friend 
of my wife’s. I often, and gladly, spent my free time in 
their house. I have already mentioned how he educated me 
in General Staff matters. I was also enabled to take part in 
the great “‘ war game ” of the General Staff, which took place 
in the grounds of the Military Academy under his direction ; 


and it was a pleasure to hear his brilliant discussion of the 


problems involved. 

Waldersee was a man of the world, clever and cultivated 
and witty, whose conversation was always 
interesting and stimulating ; and one to whom I owe a great 
deal, not only in military matters. He was at home in all 
sorts of subjects, and, as he had a good knowledge of French 
and English, was familiar with the literature of both countries. 

Full of vitality, notably intelligent, with a remarkably 
quick apprehension and an amazing memory, his was a 
conquering personality and seemed to have the secret of 
happiness. I considered him to be entirely trustworthy and 
truly devoted to me, and words and deeds seemed every day 
to confirm my opinion anew. What he entered in his diary 
of evenings, in the way of religious and other comments, I 
could not, of course, have known at that time. 

General von Chelius—as he afterwards became—TI had 
first met at the divisional manoeuvres of the First Guards 
Division in Prussia. My regimental commander, Colonel von 
Lindequist, under whom I was then captain of the first 
battalion of the First Foot Guards, had conveyed to me an 
invitation from the von Bodenhausens, on whom he was 
quartered for the manoeuvres. It was at their hospitable 
house that I met Lieutenant von Chelius of the Hussars. 
After dinner he sat down to the piano, and I had my first 
experience of his great musical talents, his wide teehnical 
knowledge, and his extensive musical memory, for he could 
play anything that was asked for without the notes. He wag 
a composer, too, but in this respect his efforts were not very 
remarkable—perhaps because he had too many Wagnerian 
themes in his head. For he was a fervent Wagnerite, and as 
such one of the founders of the Berlin-Potsdam Wagner 
Society, to which my wife and I also belonged. The concerts 
he got up for this Society in the rooms of the Military Academy 
were excellent. He had a cosmopolitan acquaintance in the 
operatic world, and knew all about every great singer and 
conductor. He was often our very welcome guest in the 
evenings, and many a time did he delight us with his won- 
derful playing. 

But with all this Chelius was a very unaffected fellow, an 
excellent officer, and unusually mature for his age, which 
made him grave and composed in manner. ‘To this was added 
such trustworthiness and unblemished loyalty that one could 
build on him as on a rock. We made friends during his period 
as regimental adjutant, and when he subsequently entered 
my personal service he remained unchanged through all the 
vicissitudes of the times. 

Hlis wife was a daughter of the Minister von Puttkamer ; 
she met with a fatal accident at Koénigssee in 1922; three 
weeks later he, too, died. His death made such a gap in my 
circle of true friends as can never be filled. 


GENERAL VON KESSEL AND GENERAL VON HAUNKE. 


Among the officers who came to the hospital established by 
my mother in the Palace at Berlin during the war of 1870 
was First Lieutenant von Kessel of the First Foot Guards, 
He had been wounded in the arm at St. Privat. My mother 
often sent me to him with books or messages. His friendly, 
humorous nature soon won all our hearts. When, later on, 
my father selected him as his personal A.D.C., he so entirely 


yas at my side to. 


uncommonly, 


es 


gained his master’s confidence that he was entrusted with the 
management of my father’s private finances. 

In another connexion Kessel rendered my parents what 
might almost be called inestimable service. The relations 
between them and the Imperial Chancellor were not always 
entirely harmonious, and Kessel, being a cousin of Prince 
Bismarck’s and a welcome guest in his household, managed by 
his moral courage and his tact to avert a good deal of friction, 
During the piteous hundred days of my father’s brief reign 
he was indefatigable in easing the difficult situation in every 
possible way. 

After my father’s death Kessel entered my own service, 
All his life he was a faithful friend and counsellor to me. It 
was during the War, when he was Governor of Berlin and 
Chief Commandant in Prussia, that he closed his eyes for 
ever. Had he lived, the Ninth of November would have 
been a very different day. On that day no faithful friend 
was near me. 

General von Hahnke is the last of the soldiers whom I shall 
refer to in this connexion. In the war of 1870-71 he was a 
major on my father’s staff. It was he who, as mounted 
orderly at the Battle of Sedan (where he was wounded in the 
head by a splinter of shell), brought my father the news that 
the French army had been encircled. My father had the 
incident commemorated in a picture by the battle-painter 
Bleibtreu, who happened to be staying with him. It represents 
Captain von Hahnke climbing the steep slope to the hill, his 
head bandaged, and leading his horse by the bridle, while 
with the other hand to his cap he gives his message to the 
Crown Prince. My father had so unusually high an opinion 
of him that whenever he was in Berlin they used to take 
walks together in the Tiergarten, while Henry and I followed 
with Hahnke’s three elder boys. He was a remarkable- 
looking man, very tall and sinewy, with clear-cut features, a 
bony face, black hair and moustache, and thick, arched black 
eyebrows over a pair of lambent dark eyes. The rich olive 
tone of his complexion made him look like a native of Southern 
Europe. 

Hahnke became Colonel-in-Chief of the Ist Guards Infantry 
Brigade at Potsdam, and, therefore, my superior officer. 
Between him and his charming wife, who with their numerous 
family, lived in the Colonel’s quarters at Potsdam, and our- 
selves, housed opposite in the Palace, there was a great dea] 
of lively, familiar intercourse. Among other amusements 
we had a reading—partly at our house, partly at his—of the 
Wallenstein Trilogy, with various performers, and we also 
enjoyed discussing and criticizing historial personages. 

General von Hahnke often came over to instruct me in 
technical details of Staff-service, such as drawing up reports, 
the art of military brevity, arrangements for billeting troops 
on the march, and the right method of transmitting orders in 
the field. Above all he taught me, as I have already empha- 
sized, to be pregnant and concise in written communications. 

At the time of my father’s death Hahnke was in command 
of the Ist Guards Infantry Division. From this position I 
appointed him to be my Chief Aide-de-Camp and Chief of 
the Military Cabinet, a post for which he might have been born. 
His transparent rectitude, his clear insight into all that con- 
cerned the honour and standing of the officer, his incor- 
ruptible, sound judgment, evidenced no less by an inexorable 
severity than by a kindly indulgence, were a guarantee that 
both the weal and woe of the officers would be well looked 
after. Next to General von Kessel he was my most respected 
adviser and friend, who, no matter how diflicult the proLlem, 
always hit the right nail on the head. I used to wish the 
Prussian Army many another General such as Hahnke. 

(To be continued.) 


[The next instalment, in Chapter XV., describes the author's 
training first in administrative work, and then in diplomacy 
at the Foreign Office under the Bismarcks, with the friction that 
it caused with his parents. The origin and disastrous effects 
of the Kulturkampf are also dealt with, and the writer describes 
his efforts to promote a reconciliation between Rome and Berlin. 
Chapter XVI. is devoted to his visits to England in the ‘eighties, 
including his impressions of Lord Beaconsfield, his experiences 
at the Eton and Harrow match, at Aldershot and Portsmouth ; 
and ends with a description of the Jubilee Celebrations of 1887, 
at which he was present with his father.} 
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NAVARRE BOOKS 


New Work. Just Ready. 


THE COMPLETE NEWGATE 
CALENDAR. 


Collated and Edited with Appendix by J. L. RAYNER and G. 
CROOK, 29 Photogravures. Five Volumes. Svo. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO 
HIS SON. 


OLIVER H. G., —_ H. 
Volumes. Royal 8ve. £1 15s. 


THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and Illustrated with Engravings 
by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. In Twelve Volumes. Small 8vo. 
£2 2s. Limited to 2,000 copies. 


THE NOVELS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


Edited, hy GEORGE SAINTSBURY. _ Illustrated by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK,. In Twelve Volumes. Small 8vo. £2 2s. Limited 
to 2,000 copies. 


THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE. 


Edited by JAMES P. BROWNE, M.D. Illustrated by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK,. In Four Volumes. Small 8vo. 15s. Limited 
: to 2,000 copies. 


THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. 


Translated by J. M. RIGG. Illustrated with 15 Plates on Japanese 
Vellum after the Original Drawings by LOUIS C HALON. Two 
folumes. Royal 8vo. £1 I5s. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


By IZAAK WALTON and CHARLES COTTON. Edited by JOHN 
MAJOR. New Edition, with 74 Wood Engravings and 8 Etchings 
on Japon Velium. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


By JAMES BOSWELL. The First Edition, 1791, Reprinted 
Verbatim with the Appendix “ The Principal Corrections and Addi- 
tions,” 1793. Lllustrated with 20 Photogravure Etchings, 50 Half- 
tone Plates and a Facsimile Letter. Preface by CLEMENT K,. 
SHORTER. Three Volumes. Royal 8vo. £2 2s. 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES 
CASANOVA. 


With Introduction, Notes and Two teow avures, 
Royal 8vo. 


CHARLES “LAMB. 


Edited by PERCY FIT ZG ERALD. Complete Works 
spondence. Known as the “ Enfield Edition.” Fiity bc. page 
in Half-tone. Six Volumes. Crown &vo 


THE GOLDEN ASS OF LUCIUS 
APULEIUS. 


Translated hy WLLLIAM ADLINGTON. 
duction by F. J. HARV Rost — 
yal &y 


THE HISTORY OF “DON QUIXOTE. 


Translated by THOMAS SHELTON and a new Preface by F. 
HARVEY DARTON. With 22 —- Plate Two BOR 
Royal Svo. 


MONTAIGNE’S. ESSAYS. 








T. 


E3 7a. 


Introduction by Illustrated. Two 


Two Volumes. 


and Corre- 
Plates 


Edited with an Intro- 
on trated. One Volume, 


Translated by CHARLES COTTON: with a Life of Montaigne, 
Notes and Letters. Edited by W. C.. HAZLITT. 7 ortraits an 
Facsimile Letter. Five Volumes. Royal &vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE TEN PLEASURES OF MARRIAGE. 


Attributed to Mrs. APHRA BEHN; with an Introduction and the 
Original Twenty Plates and Two Engraved Le s re-engraved. One 
Volume. Royal 8vo. 17s. 6« 


THE HEPTAMERON OF MARGARET, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 


From the authentic text of ROUX DE LINCY, with an Es 
Pror. SAINTSBURY, M.A. 73 Plates on Japanes se Ve r + 
150 Head and Tail Pieces. Five Volumes Royal § 7s 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS RABELAIS. 


Translated into English, 1653. a with 100 full-page Plates 
and Numerous Decorations by +3 HE ted ROB INSON, wo 


ROYAL LOVERS AND MISTRESSES. 


The Romance of Crowned and Uncrowned Kings and Queens of 
Europe. By ANGELO 5. RAPPOPORT. With Six Illustrations 
in Photogravure and 13 other ~— a One Royal 8vo. 


THE MEMOIRS ‘OF HARRIETTE 
WILSON. 


Edited by THOM AS MOORE, Iilu 
wo Volumes. 


ay by 
and 


Volume. 


strated with 


Wri tten by Herself. 
Royal 8vo. 


32 Portraits from Contemporary Sources 


£1 2s. 6d. 
AL! THE ABOVE BOOKS are printed upon thick paper of fine 
quality, specially made f w the Navarre Seciety, and handsomely 
bound, gilt di signed backs, top edges 9 It, th rs uncut, and are 
obtainable of oll = ookse llers m d Librarie 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PosT FREE ON APPLICATION TO :— 


THE NAVARRE SOCIETY LTD., 
23 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 























JOHN MURRAY’S NEW BOOKs 


The Beloved Physician : 


of Sir James Mackenzie 
By R. MacNAIR WILSON 
The work and methods of one who rose to the highest rank 
in medicine. With photogravure Portrait. 125. net. 


‘Secret and Confidential’ 

By Bric.-Gex. W. H-H. WATERS, C.M.G., C.V.O, 
The interesting and unique reminiscences of a military attache, 
Frontispiece. 185. net. Ready October 5. 
Auguste ~~ : Personal Reminiscences 

ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 


A clear and i Fos criticism of the famous sculptor’s work 
and aims. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


South Africa from Within 
By MANFRED NATHAN, K.C. 


A clear account of its history and conditions. 12s. net. 


India Under Lord Ellenborough 
MARCH, 1842—JuUNE, 1844 
By Sin ALGERNON LAW, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Hitherto unpublished papers and despatches of Edward, 
Earl of Ellenborough. Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 
Life 


Camp and Chancery in a Soldier’s 
By Maj.-Gex. Sin LEOPOLD SWAINE, K.C.B. 


The author has many anecdotes to relate of Gladstone, Lord 








A Biography 





Beaconsfield and many other British men. TIllus. 10s. 6d. net. 
Words Ancient and Modern 
By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. 


The lives of a number of words of which the etymolog; 
fantastic changes of meaning are of 


The Free Trade Fall 
By FRANCIS FRANCIS 
This book is less a plea for conventional Prot 
study in National Policy. 35. 6d. net. 
Many Mansions 
By LORD GORELL 
| Contains a long poem which gives a present 
||; event in history, and other poems and lyri rics. 


ection than a 





October € 
on of the greatest 
net. 


Omar Khayyam: The Poet 
By Rev. T. H. WEIR, D.D. 

'| A new addition to the Wisdom of the East Serie 

the poet as nearly as he can be known to us. 35 

NEW EDITIONS 

Fishing from the Earliest 

By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE 


| 
| 
||| Second Revised Edition, with additional Illust 
| new Bibliography. “The best and most 
| 





Sy describir 4 
. 6d. net. 








‘Times 


|} on the subject that has ever been published.”—Mr. Marsro> 


in the Fishing Gazette. 215. 


net. 


and Kurdistan in 
By E. B.. SOANE 


Author by Sir Arnotp 


To Mesopotamia 

Disguise 

Second Edition, with a Memoir of the 

i] I’. Witson, K.c.1.£., ¢.5.1. Additional illustrations. 185. net 

| —_——————— NEW 7/6 nt NOVELS ——— 

| The Way of the Pa sther DENNY C. STOKES 

| A tense novel of the jungle 

||| In Those Days WILLIAM R. BERRY 
Love and adventure in Asiatic ‘lurkey 

||) The Uttermost Mrs. ARTHUR STALLARD 


Occult experiences taken from life are a dominant note 





| The Great Cornelius GEORGE WODE N| 
Of the forge and the war brought to it by steel Oct 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA. BRITANNICA 


[Coryricnt 1x THE Unirep STATES OF AMERICA BY THE New York Times.] 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica. The Three New Supplemen- 
tary Volumes. (London and New York : The Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Co., Ltd. £6 3s. 6d. net.) 

Ir is difficult not to speak of the three new supplementary 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica with an enthusiasm 
which to those who have not yet read them will seem out of 
proportion. Hundreds of new and fascinating subjects are 
dealt with. New light is poured from innumerable windows, 
and the collectors and transmitters of this new light often 
double the value and interest of their contributions through 
their personalities. For example, Commissary Trotsky writes 
of Lenin, Mr. Bernard Shaw writes of Socialism, Mr. Henry 
Ford of Mass Production, and Mr. Garvin, the Editor-in-Chief, 
of Capitalism. President Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia, makes 
an authoritative contribution, as does Sir James Craig, the 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, while Mr. Mellon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and four of 
his colleagues deal with various matters affecting America, 
Lord Cecil and the Duchess of Atholl touch appropriate themes, 
as again do Marshal Foch, Admiral von Scheer and Sir Josiah 
Stamp. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Sir Robert Borden, and 
M. Herriot are among the ex-Prime Ministers commandeered 
by Mr. Garvin, while Mr. Elihu Root, Colonel House, and 
M. Joseph Caillaux are in the first rank of his contributors. 
But the number of distinguished writers is too great to be 
dealt with in this way. To name them all would be impossible, 
while to be selective on a large scale would be to give a false 
impression. The only adequate thing that can be said about 
the contributors is that in almost every case, from Einstein 
to Lord Haldane, the round man has been asked to occupy 
the round hole. Here is a great achievement for the Editor- 
in-Chief, and for his experienced collaborator, Mr. Hooper, 
the American editor, whose support is generously acknow- 
ledged in the prefatory note. 

But, when all is said and done, and all the crowns and laurels 
have been distributed, a very special meed of praise must be 
reserved for Mr. Garvin. It is not merely for his writings, 
though they are excellent, that he deserves our thanks, but 
for his wonderful handling of a team recruited from every part 
of the world. It was a great performance to get such a band 
of workers together, but what is even more memorable is the 
fact that he has inspired them, not merely with a common 
purpose, but with a common spirit. They write to enlighten 
us, but they also write with the true encyclopaedia touch. 

Mr. Garvin made his colleagues feel that their business was 
not to use their articles for personal or party propaganda, but 
to give the general reader a fair view of the facts. You cannot 
expect men still in the heat of battle, or only just emerged 
therefrom, to write like professors in a laboratory ; but, taking 
these three closely packed volumes as a whole, there will, 
I believe, be found very few complaints of undue partisanship. 
Even if there were, it is better to have a live partisan than a 
more balanced judgment handed down from a somnolent or 
moribund tribunal. The three volumes are vitalized through- 
out, and largely through the spirit of the man who rides the 
whirlwind of new knowledge and directs the storm of facts. 
Mr. Garvin, like the rest of us, has, no doubt, plenty of faults, 
but no one will dare to assert that he is not * a live wire.” 

There is one more generalization which must be made in 
regard to the Encyclopaedia. Besides its informative merits 
it performs a most important piece of work in one of the 
greatest, perhaps the greatest, of all the movements that, 
though planted before the War, have only flowered during 
the Peace—the movement for the union and better under- 
standing of all those who speak the English tongue. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is an outward and visible sign of that 
union, and, what is more, it is destined to be a cause as well as 
an effect. Full of internationalism as it is, and rightly so, 
the essential thing about it as a book is that it forms a link 
between all who speak and write the language of Shakespeare 
and the English Bible. No one could possibly turn the pages 
of these new volumes and note the writers and the topics, 
and then declare that the English-speaking peoples have 
crifted so far apart that, as the lawyers would say, there is 
no longer any privity between them, 


The Editor-in-Chief and his American colleague, though 
they took up their work on other grounds, evidently felt this 
as they completed it, for the new edition is “ dedicated by 
permission to the two Heads of the English-speaking Peoples, 
His Majesty George the Fifth, King of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions Beyond the Seas, 
Emperor of India, and Calvin Coolidge, President of the 
United States of America.” 

At a moment like the present, that is, at a moment of 
industrial strife and distress involving great and basic prin- 
ciples, it is only natural to look to the Encyclopaedia for 
economic and social light. Such light will be found in Mr. 
Garvin’s inspiring, bold, and comprehensive essay on Capital- 
ism. You cannot make a précis of a précis, but there are 
one or two observations on his treatment of the matter which 
I feel called upon to make. Mr. Garvin, after an interesting 
account of the origin of the word “Capitalist,” bases his 
definition upon what Capitalism means in general parlance, and 
not what it ought tomean. I agree that this was the necessary 
course ; but, though it is convenient to accept the popular and 
general view, some caveats are required. It is dangerous to 
accept that rigid distinction between Capital and Income, 
which most people—lawyers, auditors and economists alike— 
are too apt to make. Capital and Income are both forms of 
Wealth, and the only essential difference between them is 
that Income is a liquid and Capital a static asset. But 
this is not all; for the question of degree comes in. Capital 
varies immensely in its potentiality to be converted into a 
liquid asset. 

On freedom of individual enterprise there are some very 
poignant things said by Mr. Garvin. For example :— 

“* Governments may facilitate and assist—as they may hamper 
and impede—the exertions of free enterprise; but Governments 
derive their own funds from taxes levied directly or indirectly on 
individual effort ; nowhere has the State itself become a separate 
wealth-making power; nowhere has Socialism been able to make 
itself in the least degree a working substitute for modern Capitalism. 
The Bolshevik experiment, rejected in agriculture by that 9) per 
cent. of the Russian people whose preference for private ownership 
is invincible, is especially inferior in industrial efficiency. This is 
why the Russian Communists by paradox feel the need of foreign 
capital for loans to postpone the collapse of anti-capitalism or disguise 
the reversion to its opposite.” 


But I must not leave Mr. Garvin’s article with the impression 
that it is a mere laudation of the Capitalist System. On 
the contrary, it is critical, and rightly critical, of many 
aspects of Capitalism. Capitalism needs reform and constant 
watching to prevent abuse, like every other human institu- 
tion. Here is a notable passage :— 

** As Socialism inspires vivid dreams, Capitalism for its moral 
vindication must have ideals as definite and more practicable. 
There is @ rising supremacy of liberalising public influence. 
Advanced social thinkers who are yet strongly opposed to Socialism 
believe that private enterprise which they hold to be the best 
wealth-creating force is in gradual process of becoming also the 
best wealth-distributing system in a way that will raise the average 
of human prosperity to the highest attainable level. They antici- 
pate, therefore, that the interest on money itself will be limited by 
maximum rates never so low as to discourage saving and invest- 
ment; that the directing ability of active capital must remain 
entitled as now to large rewards in proportion to success in enter- 
prise ; but that as the education of democracy progresses labour will 
not only receive wages steadily increasing relatively to profits, 
but will everywhere share in the division of profits ; while becoming 
more and more associated in consultative councils with the manage- 
ment of industry, and enjoying every possible opportunity to rise 
from the ranks.” 

I cannot leave the subject of Capitalism and Socialism 
without drawing attention to Mr. Bernard Shaw's article. 
It will not be liked by certain sections of his Socialist 
colleagues because he refuses to be cocksure in the fearless 
old fashion of Karl Marx. At the same time there are many 
things said in the course of the argument which will irritate 
the advocates of Individualism and Capitalism. 

I had marked a dozen more articles for notice, but they 
must remain untouched. I can only end, as I began, by 
expressing gratitude for the sense of animation which the 
mere turning of the leaves of these three volumes has 
given me, 

J. Sv. Loe STRACHEY, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Wnrart the Spectator has published, the Spectator need not 
review. Indeed, Working Days (Cape, 6s.), which Mrs. Pollock 


edits and to which Lord Buckmaster writes a_ foreword, 
reviews itself in its sub-title, which reveals it as “ the 
personal records of sixteen working men and women 


written by themselves.” There is now no excuse for one-half 
of the world’s not knowing how the other half lives. 
* * * * 

Criticism is disarmed when an author tells us that she 
has had no intention of producing a book. But. currenie rota, 
a useful contribution to the county history of Kent and of 
Essex, has resulted in Miss Lilian Boys Behrens’ Under 
Thirty-Secen Kings (Saint Catherine Press, 42s.), which 
annotates the history of the Boys family from the Conquest 
to the present day. It was a Boys, by the way—or the 
corpse of one—that Ingoldsby popped “ again in the pond ” 
as a bait for eels. In paper, type, illustration and margin 
the book will be a philobiblist’s delight as well as a store 
of information for the county historian. 

» * * * 

“°Tis not for me my praise to bring, For censure suits 
me to the letter”- but censure may hold its peace over 
A Rude Book, by “ Tell” (Palmer, 21s.), which illustrates 
pictorially and in mordant rhyme thirty of the leading figures 
of the day. Particularly good are the counterfeit present- 
ments of Lord Oxford and Asquith, Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 
and Lady Astor, who is depicted in a song and dance act of 
* drink to me but with 1120.” 

* * * * 

A good many people may care to know that the Chiswick 
Press has issued for Messrs. Constable, at 31s. 6d., a new and 
superb edition of The Vicar of Wakefield. Mr. Saintsbury 
writes an introduction, and the book contains twenty-four 
coloured illustrations by Rowlandson—‘‘a personal outrage” 
according to Austin Dobson, but on that opinion Mr. Saintsbury 
believes that the only appropriate comment is * Fudge.” 

* * * * 

The Asahi, the Japanese newspaper published in Osaka 
and Tokyo, which recently sent an aeroplane to Europe, sends 
us its special English Supplement, ‘* Present Day Japan,” 
consisting of 140 pages and a charming cover in colour depicting 
a geisha with gold fan, against a background of black and 
green, more graceful than any ** magazine girl” of the West. 
The * rotogravure ~ section gives one an impression of speed, 
efliciency, industrialism: there are “action” pictures of 
Rugby football, of a crowd of 75,000 people watching a base- 
ball game, film-actors, airmen, banquets, factory girls demon- 
strating against labour legislation. This Supplement tells us 
much of modern Japan. 

* * + * 

There are twenty-five delicate and delightful essays in 
It Occurs to Me (Methuen, 3s. 6d.), about the colds 
Mr. E. V. Knox catches, the fowls he keeps, the oil gushers 
he does not invest in, and a film of Jonah which is described 
as “one of the most remarkable maritime frissons we have 
been privileged to witness on the wordless stage.’ Perhaps 
“Evoe ” has written and will write more effervescent pieces 
than these, but they are all good fun. 

* * * » 

There is a vein of jollity all through Mr. Leslie Henson's 
My Laugh Story (Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) which will 
be appreciated by his many admirers and as was to be expected 
from the author there is not an unkind word from cover to 
cover. One of the best stories is of the late Maurice Farkoa 
singing “I Love You, My Chérie ~ during a ship's concert in 
a storm, clinging to a marble pillar. 





NEXT WEEK 
An interview with Signor Mussolini, by the special 
representative of the Spectator. Signor Mussolini 


expresses his views on British and Italian currency 








questions, 





THE NEW COMPETITION 


We would like to have from our readers a description of 
the worst faux pas they have ever made, and the Edito, 
offers two prizes of £5 each for the best letters of no more 
than five hundred words (preferably less) written on the 
subject. 





RULES FOR COMPETITIONS. 


(1) All entries from readers in the United Kingdom and Irish 


Free State must be received on or before October 8th: all entries 
from other parts of the world on or before March 15th, 1997, 
(2) Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by the appropriate coupon, 
(5) The name and address (orthe pseudonym) of every com 


petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manus¢ ript 
(4) The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors, 
(5) The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript sub. 
mitted. (6) Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


History AND LireratureE.—A Hundred Wonderful Years, 
By Mrs. C. S. Peel. (The Bodley Head. 15s.) The 
Franciscans in England. By Edward Uutton.  (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.) Bygone Days in the Marchwall of 
Wales. By M.N. J. (St. Catherine Press. £1 1s.) 
The March of the Seventy Thousand. By Uenry Bacrlein. 
(Leonard Parsons. 12s. 6d.) Camp and Chancery. 
By Sir Leopold Swaine. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
The Annals of the King’s Rifle Corps. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Lewis Butler. Vol. 111. (Murray. 30s.) A Pensioner’s 
Garden. By Lord Darling. (Hodder and Stoughton 
10s. 6d.) A_ Selection of the Principal Voyages 
Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Nation. By 
Richard Hakluyt. New Edition. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 

The Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Vdited by 
Tolo A. Williams. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) Twe 
Volumes of Essays of To-day and Yesterday. By A. G 
Gardiner and Augustine Birrell. (Harrap. Is. each.) 


MisceLLaANnrous.—Health, Wealth and Population 1760-1815 
By M. C. Buer. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) The Problem 
of a Career. Edited by J. A. R. Cairns. (Arrowsmith. 
7s. 6d.) My Dog Simba. By Cherry Kearton. (Arrow- 
smith. 5s.) Holism and Evolution. By General the 
Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. (Macmillan. 18s.) Cleopatra's 
Needles. By Sir EK. A. Wallis Budge. (Religious ‘Tract 
Society. 10s. 6d.) Mono-Alu Folklore. By Gerald 


Camden Wheeler. (Routledge. 21s.) London. By 
KE. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 20s.) With the Prince Round 


the Empire. By Charles Turley. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
The Sport of Kings. By Ralph Nevill. (Methuen. 16s. 

The Imperial Palaces of Peking. By Osvald Sirén 
Part I. (Paris and Brussels: G. Vanoest. £8 8s. for 
the 3 Vols.) 


REMINISCENCE AND 
Madame Bertrand. 


BioGrarpuy.— Alfred Bertrand. By 
(Religious Tract Society. 10s. 6d.) 
- From Cowboy to Pulpit. By Rev. Sir Genille Cave- 
Browne-Cave. (Herbert Jenkins. 16s.) A NIX 
Century Teacher. By Susan Liveing. (Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d.) Emile Verhaeren. By P. Mansell Jones. 
(Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) Auguste Rodin. 
By A. M. Ludovici. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) John 8S. 
Sargent: His Life and Work. By W. Howe Downes. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 30s.) The Beloved Physician : 
Sir James Mackenzie. By R. MacNair Wilson. (Murray. 
12s.)\——The Patriot Novelist of Poland, By M. M. 
Gardner. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


REFERENCE.—-The State of the Church. Vol. I. Edited by 
C. W. Foster. (The Lincoln Record Society. £1 5s. to 
non-members.) All the World’s Aircraft 1926. Edited 
by C. G. Grey. (Sampson Low. 42s.) The Best Books. 
Part IV. A Reader's Guide. By W. S. Sonnenschein. 


New Edition. (Routledge. 36s.) Chambers’s Ency- 
clopaedia. Vol. VIII. New Edition. (20s.) 
Nove.s.—Blindness. By Henry Green. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) -— 


The Romany Stain. By Christopher Morley. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) A Man Could Stand Up. By Ford Madox 
Ford. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) Before the Bombardment. 
By Osbert Sitwell. 7s. 6d.) 


(Duckworth. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF THE RUDEST 


Mr. Belloc Objects to the Outline of History. (Watts and 
Co, Is) 


A quaTrRAIN, with which most of us have been familiar 
since our school days, interprets the world of parasites as 
an insect hierarchy receding in an infinite series. No less true 
ig it in a country where there is so much ink to be spilt that 
ities have other critics upon their backs to bite “em, and so 
ad infinitum ; it is only the patience of the reading public 
which sets a limit to the process. Mr. Wells writes an Outline 
of History ; Mr. Belloc assails it with a series of articles in 
the Universe; Mr. Wells retaliates with a trenchant reply, 
just published ; and here am I writing a criticism of Mr, 
Wells’ criticism of Mr. Belloe’s criticism of Mr. Wells. Nothing 
is more irritating than the reading of these “ replies.’ If you 
would do justice to both parties in the contest, you must have 
all the literature before you ; anybody can score a dialectical 
triumph as long as he can present the reader with his own series 
of extracts. The Outline of History is a bulky volume ; 
Mr. Belloc’s strictures on it have not yet appeared in book 
form; how am I, or how is anybody, to form a just estimate 
of the points at issue ? 

Mr. Wells has given us his defence in a book of fifty-five pages 
monstrously disfigured by the use of those headlines which 
would have been appropriate to its appearance in the form of 
newspaper articles. Surely these might have been eliminated ? 
It is hard to see that they have any “ survival value.” They 
only serve to remind us that the book is a piece of journalism, 
and still worse, a piece of journalism that never got printed, 
The articles were refused, not only by the Universe itself, 
but by the editors of “ various non-Catholic papers ” 
and no wonder. Of course the editors were polite enough to 
assure Mr. Wells that their refusal proceeded from lack of 
interest in Mr. Belloc. But, Belloe or no Belloc, they were 
doomed from birth; the third stage in a controversy can 
only be monstrously tedious. The stuff was dead copy ; 


controversy, assuredly, is one of the sterile hybrids. 

Which makes it natural to wonder whether Mr. Wells’ 
booklet was worth publishing at all. It was bad _ tacties, 
it least, to publish it so soon; for, if Mr. Belloc intends to 
reprint his Universe articles, he is now in a position to caulk 
ip any loose seams there may be in his original argument. 
gut, more than that, Mr. Belloc Objects is a curiously unim- 
pressive document. [ do not mean to deal with Mr. Wells’ 
individual contentions ; that would be to repeat his mistake 
ind weary the reader with polemics at fourth hand. But the 
book owes its lack of impressiveness to its manner rather than 
its matter ; its faults are faults of presentation. It is peevish 
in tone, and it is ungenerous in its choice of ground—failings 
which will not increase Mr. Wells’ reputation as a master of 
dialectic. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Belloe supplied the provocation 
in the first instance. It was his aim to show that the Oulline 
of History was not the mere piece of journalism it looked, 
a fresh product of the indefatigable, rather dreary encyclo- 
paedism of Fleet Street, a tabulation of ascertained results 
in science and in history. It was a kiad of manifesto, disguised 
as a work of instruction ; it was a manifesto because it was not 
objective ” ; 


(in the villainous modern sens¢ of the word) * 
the facts were marshalled and interpreted according to the 
caprice of an individual mind. Mr. Belloc’s first care, there- 
fore, was to analyse the mind of his author ; to show where 
and why it was bound to give a polemical colour to its subject. 
He called it a “* provincial ” mind ; one which could not help 
expressing an English point of view, and a twentieth-century 
point of view ; it was not in touch with the ideas of other ages 
and other climes as the encyclopaedist’s mind ought to be. 
Such a reproof cannot be delicately conveyed, and Mr. Belloc 
was at no pains to put the gloves on. He was guilty, perhaps, 
of trailing his coat. Mr. Wells might have refused to be drawn ; 
or he might have replied, but in a merely impersonal manner ; 
or he might have imitated Mr. Belloc’s hard hitting, and 
been careful at the same time to imitate his dignity in con- 
veying reproof. Instead, he has let Mr. Belloc * take a rise 
out of him”; he has lost his temper. Mr. Belloc might be 
accused of barking unnecessarily ; Mr. Wells is not content 
with barking ; he yaps. 


> 


“ Still he swells and swells with self-importance”; “ he 
is a stout fellow in a funk” ; “ apparently he knows scarcely 
anything of museums or laboratories or the spirit and method 
of research” ; ‘ Mr. Belloc, however, is so densely ignorant 
upon these questions *” ; “ he is rather exceptionally ignorant 
of modern scientifie literature” ; ‘ I know this sounds tipsy, 
but there it is in black and white”; ‘* some day Mr. Belloc 
must. take a holiday in Sussex and flap about a bit and get 
himself some wings”; “I do not know what Mr. Belloc’s 
mathematical attainments are, or, indeed, whether he has 
ever learnt to count beyond zero ’’—these are the amenities 
exchanged by a couple of private-school-boys in a temper ; 
and when Mr. Wells says “I have done my best to be kind 
and generous ” it provokes interesting speculations as to what 
his worst must be like. 

Again, there is the choice of ground. Mr. Belloc wrote 
twenty-four articles ; the first twelve dealt with the scientific, 
the rest with the historical section of the Outline. This was 
generous, seeing that Mr. Belloc’s strong suit is history, 
while Mr. Wells is more at home with science. Mr. Wells 
accepts the challenge on his own ground, that of science, 
and adds on his concluding page: ‘“ I do not think it worth 
while to go through the second half of his outpourings with 
any particularity. It is exactly the same kind of thing.” 
This, surely, was less than generous. It was not a Catholic 
apologist, but the late Master of Balliol, who said that the 
Outline of History was a very good book —* till it gets to Man.”” 

The real nerve of the controversy lies in section five, which 
is headed “ Fixity or Progress.’ There, some attempt is 
made to define the issue between the Christian idea of individual 
perfection, and the humanitarian idea of race-progress. 
But it follows with little enough relevancy upon Mr. Wells’ 
previous argument; for he makes no attempt to dispose of 
the well-known difliculty raised by Huxley and Galton —that 
biological evolution and social evolution are wholly dis- 
eontinuous. ‘“ Existence impresses me,’ he says, “as a 
perpetual dawn.” He should talk to Dean Inge. 

RONALD KNox. 


HE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


(Studios) 


The Museum Galleries have pleasure 
in announcing that they have arranged 
with Mr. Will Henderson to engrave a 
series of important subjects in Mezzo- 
tint, the first of which will be “ The 
Bather,” by William Etty. This 
subject is of such importance in British 
Art that several public galleries in the 
country have acquired the copies which 
Etty made of the original in the Tate 
Gallery. This plate will be followed 
by * Youth at the Prow and Pleasure 
at the Helm” and the “ Rokeby 
Venus” by Velasquez in the National 
Gallery. The impressions will be taken 
off the plates in colour, exact replicas 
of the paintings. The edition will be 
strictly limited, signed artist proofs 
stamped by the Printsellers’ Association 
and Fine Art Trade Guild, and the 
plates will be destroyed on completion. 
Please write for particulars to be sent 
to you. 





53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, 
London, W.C.2 | 
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MAN ANP THE WORLD 


Ways of Living : Nature amd Man. Edited by J. Arthur Thom- 
son. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Downland Man. By H. J. Massingham. (Cape. 21s. net.) 

The Stone Age in Rhodesia. By Neville Jones. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

WE are invited by Professor Thomson and his colleagues to 

reconsider the ant. And this time we are to regard it partly 

as a model and partly as a warning. 

By their very complete surrender of individuality the ants 
have managed to create an astonishing organization fot 
dealing with the vicissitudes of life. They have found a 
successful poise in the world. One of the chief means of their 
triumph is. the division of. labour. ‘There are queens, and 
there are workers ; and among the workers there are often 
soldiers and nurses, foragers and housemaids. One. type of 
ant must do the same type of work throughout its life—there 
is no chance of insubordination or independence, no change 
of occupation, no eccentricity or genius. In a way the 
stupidity of ants gives us as much cause for astonishment as 
their instinctive wisdom. A warrior develops long jaws and 
hard teeth. His brain is devoted mainly to his function: it 
is a warrior-brain. Apart from his profession he has very 
little fluid intelligence or adaptability. This is a sad parable 
of over-specialization. 

Professor Thomson catalogues the most notable features of 
the ant-society ; they are ‘* the division of labour, the kin- 
sense, the communal conventions, the corporate activity, 
and the storage of food for evil days.” And he draws a picture 
of ant-society, in some ways putting our human societies to 
shame, in others pointing a dreadful moral against the sub- 
ordination of individuals. There are the honey-ants of Texas, 
for example. Amongst them there is a caste which does 
nothing but act as storage jars for the community, “* animated 
honey-pots.” . 

The opposite way of life, the way of individualism and self- 
regard, can be equally successful :— 

“ The solitary or individu. }tstie way of life is illustrated by wild 

cat, fox, otter, badger, pine marten, stoat, weasel, hedgehog, mole, 
shrews, hares, squirrel, and dormouse—-a very attractive set of 
animals. The gregarious types (in Britain) are deer, rabbits, rats, 
mice, voles, and bats. A comparison of the two lists shows at a 
glance that all the finer types are individualistic with the exception 
of the deer.” 
This is a very partial survey. Professor Thomson explains 
that * gregarious mammals are not well represented in Britain.” 
But from the instances he gives it should be clear that there 
are graces proper to independence. There is wastefulness, too. 
Neither Socialism nor individualism can be said to offer in 
itself a complete solution to our human problems. We mean 
no insult to ant or badger ; but as models for human conduct 
they are insufficient. 

It was Swedenborg who observed a very radical difference 
between man and the other kingdoms of the earth. A cow is 
spontaneously a cow ; one is not more of a cow than another, 
Man alone in creation has the capacity to become more himself, 
to become more manlike. Animals and plants are the dispersed 
types of human components, as it were ; and each species is a 
type that has fixed itself. Man’s task is to reach the most 
energetic equilibrium of qualities that he can. Or, to put it 
in another way, while we may see, for the sake of illustration, 
Socialism in one species, individualism in another, the conclu- 
sion to be drawn for man is not that one method of life is 
preferable to the other. It is that the path of completion for 
human destiny is to be continually more socialistic and more 
individualistic, to make the highest effort to include the utmost 
degree of both values. 

In the last chapter Dr. R. D. Lockhart writes of man himself. 
He recalls to us the fact that early man never in the least 
resembled the fictitious brute of popular fancy. It is a useful 
corrective to bear in mind Cro-Magnon Man, who lived towards 
the end of the Palaeolithic Age. He was six feet tall, with a 
brain capacity twenty per cent. larger than our own. He was 
* an artist in colours, an engraver and a sculptor,” he painted 
scenes of the chase in red, yellow, black, white, and brown 
on dark cavern walls by the light of torches or lamps.” Dr. 
Lockhart even suggests that ‘* modern man ” may be as ancient 
as “ prehistoric man.” 


* Anthropologists regard certain types of prehistoric men as 


ae 


offshoots from the common stem, rather than as on the direct line of 
our, ancestry, and suggest that the modern man type is much 
older than has been hitherto suspected.”’ 

He himself inclines to the theory that the classes of men and 
apes, living and extinct, diverged from a common ancestor 
more or less at the same time, several million years ago, 

Our own Piltdown Man he refers to as “ a fine old English 
gentleman.” This attitude should endear him to Mr, H, J, 
Massingham, who has written a large and interesting volume 
to prove that the men of England in the New Stone Age were 
not pugnacious savages, but men of peace, with a great and 
noble culture. He describes the monuments, the huge burial 
mounds, the quarries and mines of pre-Celtic England ; and 
shows what co-ordination of human beings was needed to 
produce them. He pictures the England of Downland Man ag 
highly civilized, with its centre or capital at Avebury. Even 
previously it was allowed that the remains at Avebury imply 
**a considerable population living in a settled condition of 
peace, united in the observance of a widely recognized cult, 
and accustomed to combine for common action under the 
direction of some recognized authority.” 

So much was admitted, but the rigorous dogma of the 
Darwinian “ struggle for existence’ made the application 
of the facts inconceivable. One investigator, for instance, 
confessed that the absence of weapons from the burial mounds 
had once made him suspect that Downland man was after all 
peaceful ; but his suspicion that orthodox anthropologists 
might be completely mistaken never made him disagree with 
their doctrines. 

Mr. Massingham thinks that the magnitude of these early 
monuments connects them with Egypt. He brings out many 
other cultural similarities—in scientific knowledge, in customs, 
in psychology, in beliefs—and draws the inference that pre- 
Celtic Britain had been colonized, from Egypt, either directly, 
or intermediately from Spain. He writes warmly and well, 
with a vast command of facts. There is a strain of self- 
consciousness in him that leads to occasional obscurity, but 
on the whole Downland Man is a work of great usefulness and 
courage. 

Mr. Neville Jones has prepared a small and simple mono- 
graph upon The Stone Age in Rhodesia. Its chief value is in 
the description of the methods of archaeological exploration, 
and in the account of the arts and crafts of the Rhodesian 
bushman. It is a good and modest contribution to the records 
of science. 


‘ 


THE CLASH OF EAST AND WEST 

The Fire of Desert Folk. By EF. Ossendowski. (Allen and 

Unwin. 16s.) 

TurERE is perhaps a sense of diminuendo about Mr. Ossen- 
dowski’s books of travel. Ie began with the ultra-sensational 
Beasts, Men and Geds ; scarcely less startling was Man and 
Mystery in Asia. These were books which dealt with the 
post-War chaos and disintegration in central Siberia. Legen- 
dary monsters, robber bands, lost tribes, hag-ridden exiles, 
bloodthirsty Bolshevik Commissars thronged his pages. 

After this, a quiet journey across Northern Africa from Oran 
to Casablanca comes almost as an anti-climax. But. as a 
matter of fact, the present volume is a more than usually 
interesting book of travel. Mr. Ossendowski, at any rate, has 
definite views and opinions about the places he visits, and even 
though one is not convinced that those views are necessarily 
sound, they are always interesting. Above all he is aware 
that both the Asian and the African is stirring. He does 
realize that East is not East, nor West West, and that the 
twain are meeting with alarming rapidity. Indeed, for him 
that meeting and clash are the chief and central phenomenon 
of to-day. 

Mr. Ossendowski sees the Bolshevik Revolution as a mere 
incident in this great drama. He sees it as the betrayal of 
the West by the Russian nation, its definite going over to the 
side of Asia and Africa against the Whites in a world conflict. 
Behind every native movement, pan-Islam, Chinese national- 
ism, Negro race-consciousness, &¢c., &¢c., he sees the sinister 
hand of Moscow. However this may be, he does at any rate 
record and chronicle the sort of ideas which he finds current 
amongst the Moors of to-day. At the time he wrote this book 
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French Society 
in the 
Eighteenth Century 


Louis Ducros 

| “A very complete and finished pictu re, vividly 
limned and full of colour and movement.” DAILY 
** Invaluable.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
RIRMINGHAM POST. 


CHRONICLE. 
“ Extraordinarily interesting.” 
Demy 8v0. 32 Illustrations. 16s. NET. 


| The Art 
of Story - Writing 
F. M. Perry 


A study of the novelist’s craft, designed not only 
for all who write, but for all readers who wish to 
cultivate sound literary appreciation. 

Crown 8v0. 65. NET. 


Methods of Amalgamation 
A. E. Cutforth, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


A book for accountants and business men, dealing 
fully with the pros and cons of various types of 
merger, and the necessary preliminary valuations 


entailed. Royal 8v0. 255. NET. 





| 
| The Growth of 
| Biology 

| Witliam A. Locy 


A fascinating survey of the growth of our knowledge 
of organic nature in its various branches. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 165. NEV. 


A Short 


Life of Marlborough 
H, J. and E, A. Edwards 


A new study of the career of the great victor of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, the result of many 
years of research. 

Croven 8vo. 75. 6d. NET. 


Readable Relativity 
Clement V. Durell. 


“Very gaily and clearly written. Mr. Durell 


has done his task very well,” says THE TIMES. 
Crown 8v0. Illustrated. 35. 6d. NET. 


The Elements of Chess 
J. Du Mont 


“The best English work on the game since Mason’s 
classic. Full of new points of view to meet begin- 
ners’ difficulties, and express d in the clearest 





language.” OBSERVER. 
Fully Illustrated. 75. 6d. NET. 
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CHARITY APPEALS 





Seviiiiesle SPECTATOR READERS ARE INVITED TO REMEMBER THE 
CHARITABLE 





ORGANISATIONS WHOSE 





URGENT CLAIMS OF a 
APPEALS APPEAR BELOW. 
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EFARL HAIG 
APPEALS 


GREAT WAR 
REMEMBRANCE 
LEAGUE 


which provides the only regular 
annual income of the British 
legion Appeal Fund for dis- 
tressed ex-Service men of all 


ranks, their dependants, and the 
widows and children of the fallen, 


Each Member subscribes according to his means. 


Membership forms can be ob- 
tained from Capt. W. G. Willcox, 
M.B.E., Organising Secretary, 
Marl Haig’s British Legion 
Appeal Fund, 26 Eccleston 
Square, London, $.W. 1. 





HOME MISSIONS 


(A.C.S.) 


There ate yoo Curates in populous and 
difficult parishes who depend on A.C.S. 
for money towards quarterly stipends. 
The work of A.C.S. is a Practical step 
towards a response to The World's 
Call.” More Clergy in populous places 
means mote communic: ants, and = this 
means more people to give prayers and 
money and personal service for Missions 
abroad, 


The yeat 1926 is the 90th year of the Society's life 
and effort. 
ADDITIONAL CURATES 
SOCIETY 
51 BELGRAVE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 








WOMAN’S MISSION TO WOMEN, 


by means of its Lady Missionaries, Maternity 
Homes, Temporary Refuges, and Mother and Baby 
Hostel, is helping more than 1,000 Girls and 
Women cach year. Thousands have been helped 
physically and spiritu: ully. £8,000 a year is needed 
to maintain this 7o-year old work. President : 
The Marquis of Ailsa Secretary : Fredk. James, 
Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
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IE 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 

appeals for help on behalf of Blunham Babies’ Home 
for toddlers bereft of a mother’s care, Brighton 
Home for Little Boys, for little fellows between 5 
and 1o in need of a home, and The Girls’ Protective 
Home for young girls from circumstances of moral 
harm. ‘Thirtcen shillings keeps a child for a week. 
Secretary, F. James, Victoria House, 117 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 1 
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CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.w. 3. 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter 


No letters No payments 

THE ONLY SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN 

LONDON FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
CANCER. 


Fully equipped and special! staffed for 
the better treatment and research into the 
causes of cancer. 


A certain number of beds are provided 
for advanced cases, who at kept com- 
fortable aad free from pain 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
ARE SPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


Funds are also Needed for the Research 
Institute and for the lectrical and 
Radio Therapeutic Departments 


Banker Coutts & C®., 440 Strand, W.C 


Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.} 











SOCIETY for the ASSISTANCE of 
LADIES in Reduced Circumstances, 
(Under Roval Patronage.) 

Will any lady kindly hold a small Drawing-toom 
Sale for this Society in November or December— 
infact, any time? Beautiful work can be supplied, 
also boxes can be sent by post or rail, with articles 
on approval, suitable for Christmas Presents, 

Please write to EpirH SMALtwoop, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, Malvern. 
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ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our Race 
Contributions please to SECRETARY, 
283; Harrow Road, W. 9 








The POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION, 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Sq., London, W.C. 1 
This CORPORATION gives immediate assist- 
ance to the poorer Clergy, their Widows and 
Orphan Daughters, in times of temporary distress, 
The WANT and WORTH of the Applicant are the 
sole considerations, The CORPORATION has 
aided nearly 50,000 cases of clerical distress. 
Secretary : MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPs, 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 
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FINGERS read as well as E Y E S 


If we are not to fail our 


10,000 blind readers we must have £3,500 
NOW PLEASE. 


EXTENSION FUND, NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE 
BuinD (Reg. sunder Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
18 Tufton Street, S.W. 1. 


HOMOEOPATHS ! 


SUPPORT THE LONDON HOMOEOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL, Gt. Ormond Street, W.C.1. £7,000 still 
required to repay the cost of recent alterations and 
decorations costing {10,000. WILI, YOU HELI 

Patron: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G 
President: H.R.H. The Duke of York, K.G 
Annual Report on application to the Secretary 








THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
' ) > (Pounded in oo by 
AND ORPHANAGE ('o)ndcd in 1860, 
is finding safe shelter and 
efficient training for 4,000 BOYS 
and GIRLS, and needs vour help. 
Principal, Rev. W. Hodson Smith ; “a ae 
Sir Chas. C. Wakefield, Bar ; . C.B.E., and Sir 
Thomas Rarlow, Bart., M.D, ‘p. Ss. 
Chief Offices : HIGHBURY fy) RK, LONDON, N.5 











LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL 
ISLINGTON, N. 1. 


The only VOLUNTARY Fever Hospital in or 
around London. FUNDS VERY URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Will you please help those who, rather 
than cast themselves upon the rates when attacked 
by infectious illnesses, are willing to pay a small 
fee towards their maintenance ? 

Secretar HERBERT J. Say. 
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This is the oldest Two-year Rescue Training Hon 












Since it was founded 170 years ago by Cit 
Merchants, over 15,000 girls have been given a 
Home and a Chance. After 70 years in Streatham 
we have had to spend {10,000 on entire Recon- 


struction. Do please help us Address rue | 
WARDEN, Magdalen Hospital, Streatham, S.W 
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International Sailors’ 
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SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, n« 
shipwrecked men, but to mz any widows bo orphans 
of fishermen and sailors and to aged and distressed 
Its funds are low. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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Abd-el Krim was still unconquered. We do not know whether 
: that event the Islamic movement in Morocco has died 








since : sie : 

down We have no space to follow Mr. Ossendowski in this 

debatable region of high politics, but we should like to quote 
y 


one extraordinary and revealing little story of the spread of 
Western ideas in Africa and its profound and disturbing results. 
Mr. Ossendowski asked his guide Mahommet why he had never 
married. After some hesitation the cuide told him this 
story. 

He and his friend, Yusuf ben Ali, had served together in 
yrance. They had come in contact with French girls, and 
though they had been treated with contempt by them, they 
felt the charm of free and independent women: 


“Tt was the revelation to us of the humiliating position of the 
Arab women, and of the barbaric form of marriage among our people, 
which is unworthy of civilized man. We made up our minds that 
we should have wives, not laves, free women equal to us men, 
just as it was there in France and the other countries of Europe.” 
After his return to Africa, Yusuf decided to marry and had a 
wife chosen for him by his parents in the usual way. This is 
what Yusuf told his friend ; 


“ ¢When T cutered my wife’s room T pronounced the traditional 


sords, and she answered with the usual * Insh Allah’? . . . Then 
| explained to her what our marriage must be and that we must 
be equal in everything. The daughter of Assudi could not under- 


stand my meaning ; she wept, tore her hair in some superstitious 
terror, and prostrated herself at my feet—-she, more beautiful than 
the pictures we saw in the Louvre, but having the heart and mind 
ofaslave! During the whole night I tried to show her that a slave 
is to be had for the price of ten or twelve rams, and to persuade her 
that I did not want a slave, but a wife, a friend, and the joy of my 
whole life. In the morning she ceased weeping but was deeply 
ofiended. She was ashamed to go out of her room or to show herself 
before her parents. In the evening I discovered her putting some 
sort of powder in my food, refused to eat it and finally forced her 
to own that her old grandmother had given her some potion to light 
love in my heart. The poor little maid did not realize that her 
beauty had fired my love from the very moment that IT saw her 
charming face, but that I did not want it to be an animal, brutal, 
elemental love. Two days and two nights passed in this way, in 
tears, complaints and prayers. Then I did what every Berber does—— 
I flung her on the bed with a curse that I had to tie my life to that 
of a slave. Incredible as it was to me she became happy and 
bright, though she continued to look upon me as strange and con- 
sidered me unsound in mind. The family also regarded me with 
suspicion. Some weeks later she poisoned me with some herbs that 
are said to inspire love. Then I beat her and left the house.’ Such 
was the story of my friend, who was laughed at, covered with abuse 
and soon compelled to leave the town. He crossed over to France, 
where he now works as a stevedore on the piers at Marseilles. And 
this is the reason why I am not married.” 


A GERMAN LOOKS AT OUR 
PUBLIC MEN 


(Frankférier Driickerei 


12s, 6d.) 


Enjlander, By Rudolf Kircher. 
Tue author of this shrewd and fascinating volume is the 
London correspondent of the Frankfiirter Zeitung, which 
is still one of the three leading daily newspapers in Germany. 


I do not know whether an English version is in course of 


preparation. I hope so, for the book is a pleasure from 
In the meantime, no one who has a reason- 


to fail to read 


beginning to end. 
abie mastery of the German language ought 
itin the original. Can it be that, as a people, we are gradually 
Within 


vears three brilliant writers have shown us our- 


becoming more intelligible to foreign observers ? 
the last fey 
selves as others see us from varying angles. 
M. André Maurois, who in the immortal Colonel Bramble 
and its sequels gave us a picture of the English civilian turned 
soldier in the Great War; then the Czech dramatist, Karel 
Kapek (the author of R.U.R. and The Insect Play). Wis 
witty book was admittedly the fruit of a holiday visit to 
our shores—but first impressions are often the surest. 
And now, in a long book of considerable political importance 
(for it goes far back into the years leading up to 1914) comes 
Herr Kircher with his observant eyes, his retentive memory 


First there was 





His stvle. though less cpigrammatic, is 
reminiscent of Mr. Philip Guedalla, but he has no corresponding 


desire to pull the 


and his ironic pen. 


statues from their pedestals. 

Rather, Ilerr Kircher appears to want to explain them to 
his countrymen emphasizing their perfections, glossing over 
their imperfections (as he sees them) with delightful wit and 
impartial tolerance. The temper of the whole book is 
admirable, 
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Herr Wircher’s range is wide, travelling from Lord Balfour 
to Lord Beaverbrook via the most popular living Englishman, 
whom he charmingly calls ** Mr. Hobbs,’? Few will disagree 
with his pen-portraits of Lord Oxford and Lord Derby, 
particularly the latter, which is a brilliant piece of writing, 
Kor Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. Baldwin he reserves the full 
Kew English writers, indeed, 
Baldwin, nor found in him 


measure of his enthusiasm. 
have bestowed such praise on Mr. 
a subject for poetry, but Herr Kircher has the courage of 
his convictions and states feelingly that he is a modern Joan 
of Are. 
Press to be a sad, even a broken-hearted man: this sketch 


The Prime Minister is sometimes reported in the 


of his personality should restore his self-confidence. 

When all is said, one comes back to ** Mr. Hobbs.’ Herr 
Kircher is that rare phenomenon, a foreigner who understands 
cricket : not only its queer and abitrary rules, but also its 
contribution to the English character and its place in our 
scheme of things. He understands the value of cricket and 
its levelling influence for good, but he sees danger on the 
horizon if we abandon ourselves more and more to sport and 
lose the will to work. 

The position of newspaper correspondent in a foreign 
capital is a responsible and an honourable one, hardly, if at 
all, less important than ambassadorial rank. He is, or should 
be, the human rather than the oflicial link between the 
peoples of two countries. The Irankfiirter Zeitung has every 
reason to be proud of its representative in London. One 
small point, perhaps, is worth adding. The Germans, by 
training and instinct, are a methodical race. 
slips in this book of the sort generally made by French writers. 
No * Lord Lloyd George’ for Herr Kircher; still less any 
confusion between Sir Austen Chamberlain and the sorely- 
tried gentleman whose melancholy duty it is to blue-pencil 
our plays! 


There are no 


E. S. A, 


CLISSOLD 
Beoks Ill and IV. By 


COURTSHIPS OF 

The World of William Clissold. 
H. G. Wells. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

At first this part of Mr. Wells's three-decker novel seems 
to be sailing to no visible haven. There is no hand on the 
helm: the story is caught in stays, purposeless, drifting, 
and only relieved from dullness by a kind of summer- 
lightning and sense of expectancy that the Clissold brain- 
storms induce upon the inward eye. Something cosmic 
When will the raindrops of emotion fall, and the 
By the time one reaches page 359 (the 


is afoot. 
thunder break ? 
book starts at page 255) one begins to despair of ever 
out of the doldrums of Dickon and his boring business, or 
away from the crowded canvases of the War, from inchoate 


vetting 


descriptions of how “ we followed the inertias of our early 
successes,” from Mr. Balfour depicted as a Madonna-lily, 
growing where he is planted, Mr. Lloyd George (* Just 
a magnificent weed. In flower. Where one might have a 
great tree.”) and Finance as “not a malignant conspiracy 
but a malignant stupidity.” 

Mr. Clissold repeats himself, which is not uncommon in 


old gentlemen but unworthy of his creator. A propos de 
bolles come some acute remarks about Americans (** They're 
lit up differently, inside and out. And what is life but a 


consequence of illumination ? *’), a terribly graphic description 
of an old lady on the Riviera and a Henry Fordian observa- 
tion on the dignity of the human hand. So ends * Essence 
of Dickon,” as this half of the volume is called, the essence 
being a mere cupful of cleverness strained from a waste of 
words. There is an essay on advertising which a clever 
journalist might have written as well as Mr. Wells (but it 
is amusing and true), some epigrams, of course, and some 
interesting observations on the late Lord Northcliffe, with 
his genius, his ** dark moods” and his pitiful end. * But 
what is all this mess about 2°? one exclaims after the manner 
of Clissold. 

A friend answered the question : 
the belief that it represents the opinion of those who read 
for entertainment, as, after all, a novel should be read: 
“The first part is piffle. The second part—* Tangle of 
is better, but it is a tangle! Clissold behaved 
the story of Sirrie is unconvincing, but 


her reply is recorded in 
phy 


Desires * 
rottenly to Ctara ; 
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the pages given to the affair with Helen are good: I wish Godwin. The result was an earthquake in the realm of the 
we had had more of her. Clissold is trying to make love spirit. Peacock, his friend, says: ‘ Nothing that | ever 


without giving too much away—he'll give sixpennyworth 
of feeling for sixpennyworth in return, and when he only 
gets fourpence-halfpenny he feels cheated. That is so like 
aman! And so true to life! The best thing in the book is 
the description of this commercial aspect of sex relations— 
making a business of it, so to speak, and not a very good 
business either, in spite of temporary satisfactions and 
successes. As to Clementina, whom he picked up in the 
Champs Elysées and who is a sort of macédoine of mixed 
creeds and races, she is so indefinite, so obviously to be 
‘continued in our next,’ that one hardly knows what to 
make of her—neither does Clissold, apparently. Will she 
help him to forget himself? That’s what he needs, to make 
him happy.” 

Clissold is an egotist endowed with vision beyond the 
nasty world of material success and complaisant women. 
(“ Somewhere beyond sex and hunger you must find the 
thing you need.”) The universe and his soul are at war— 
Clissold cannot reconcile himself to cosmos. Of his later 
intrigues, one can say that they are a stark story of 
muddle and mischance, too true to life to be pleasant, too 
plotless to be entertaining, yet salutary stuff for the serious 
reader. And why shouldn’t there be serious readers for 
Clissold ?. Why call this book a novel at all, instead of a 
Novum Organum, an instrument of the new renaissance that 
shall help us a little to hew a path through the night of 
age-old fears and superstitions ? 

Mr. Wells reveals his strength and slapdash methods in 
an amusing but inaccurate paragraph about wagon-lits. 
Clissold curses that little mauve night-light which refuses 
to go out when the switch is turned full off. Hell must be 
lit like this, he writes, and taste like a train. He thinks that 
the 


mauve light cannot be extinguished; but it can. 
Clissold was heavy-handed and hasty. At the centre of 


the switch is a neutral point, which every traveller may 
find for himself (in wagon-lit or along the way of life) 
‘where the current is interrupted and there is peace and 
kindly darkness. You may switch on to full power, or 
switch off to the darkness visible of distracted thought, 
but there is also a central point, alike in Clissold’s mind 
and in those lighting arrangements that disturb him, where 
Nirvana is. Clissold sees what he sees very clearly, and tells 
us about it with uncommon vigour, but he always switches 
past the central self. And in this, as in much else, he is 
a reflection of the mind of his time. This is not cavilling 
criticism ; much else in the book, such as the ridiculous 
sneers at Royalty, is cheap and careless. 

Yet, when all is said, in spite of its faults and its form- 
lessness and initial dullness, there is a real quality of greatness 
about Clissold’s confessions, and they should be read and 
marked by the “adult minded.” Parts of them are well 
worth inwardly digesting also. 


THE 


Shelley’s Works. 
Peck. (Benn. 


JULIAN SHELLEY 


Vol. 9. Edited By Roger Ingpen and Walter 
£3 3s. per vol.) 

Tuts second volume of Mr. Ingpen’s monumental edition of 
Shelley—Volume 9 of the set—contains the letters of the 
poct written between June 1812 and December 1818. This 
was perhaps the most interesting part of his life. At the 
beginning of it he was still that rather vague, slippery-minded 
youth, who wrote the fulsome letters to the detestable Eliza- 
beth Hitchener. Then came the residence in Wales, and the 
attempt on his life by a half savage sheep-farmer. In October 
1813 we find Harriet, beautiful, capricious, too impressionable 
girl, writing to a friend “ A little more than two years have 
passed since I made my first visit here to be united to Mr. 
Shelley. To me they have been the longest and happiest 
years of my life.” In the same letter she says of their daughter 
Ianthe, “My darling babe is quite well, and very much 
improved.” Yet within a few months all was disaster between 
man and wife. Under the influence of her sinister sister, 
she gave up all efforts to share Shelley’s intellectual enthusiasms 
and became cold and perverse. The startled poct——only a 
boy of 21--at this critical time encountered Mary Wolstoncraft 


read in tale or history could ever present a more strikj 
image of a sudden, violent, irresistible, uncontrollable saad 
than that under which I found him labouring when ] called 
on him. Between his old feelings for Harriet, from whom le 
was not then separated, and his new passion for M 
showed in his looks, gestures and speech, the state of a mind 
suffering, “ like a little Kingdom, the nature of an insuppe. 
tion.” His eyes were bloodshot, his hair and dress disordered 
He caught up a bottle of laudanum and said, * I neyer part 
from this.” 

Then came the elopement with Mary and the estrangement 
from Godwin, her stepfather. Most noticeable is the chano. 
in his character under the influence of that wonderfy| eink 
His affectations depart, and the underlying intellectual Vigour 
shines forth. From that time he became the mature genius 
and we discover in the rest of this volume the magnificent 
letters from Italy and the Alps, some of the noblest descriptiy: 
prose in our language. Mr. Ingpen’s footnotes, as Usual, 
are full of meat. He is a master of this succinct art, 


ary, he 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


HERE’S IRELAND: NEW TRAVELS WITH 4 
DONKEY. By Harold Speakman. (Arrowsmith. 15s.) 


SKETCHES OF OLDEN DAYS IN NORTHERN IRELAND. 
By the Rev. Hugh Forde. With Foreword by Sir Jame 
Craig, M.P. (Linenhall Press, Belfast. 3s.  6d.)—¥p 
Speakman has been about the world and knows his job as q 
traveller. Persons in motor cars are as James Howell p. 
marked (though not exactly about motor cars) like Jonah 
in the whale’s belly: they travel much but see little. Mr, 
Speakman chartered an ass and cart at Cork, and in their 
company went the length and breadth of Ireland—making 
his own pictures, which gives him unfair advantage. His 
sketch of a few water-washed stones at the Giant's Cause. 
way is a charming study, but it is also a perfect illustration, 
showing what no amount of description could convey. There 
is not space for quotation, but one may say boldly that no 
more sympathetic observer has looked at Ireland in this 
century, for his sympathy goes out to all sides. The most 
attractive sketch in the book is of the Mayo schoolmaster 
who was translating Kidnapped into Irish for his class—and 
who had the soul of a scholar as well as the language of a 
pedant. But there is nothing pleasanter or truer than the 
impression of Northern Ireland when this adventurer crossed 
the border and found open hospitable weleome where he 
looked for coldness. The shrewdest of many shrewd obser- 
vations is this . . . “‘ Ireland’s national difliculty is not so 
much in working as in overcoming the inertia to go out after 
new work.” In short this is not a book to order from a library, 
but to buy. ‘Mac’s” caricatures, borrowed to adorn it, 
will give a new thrill to English admirers of Mr. Yeats and 
*A, KE.” Canon Forde writes pleasantly and informingly about 
Portrush and Portstewart ; indeed these two papers should 
be printed as a pamphlet and kept on sale in those prosperous 
and popular watering places. The rest of his book leaves a 
good deal to be desired in point of accuracy and of charity. 
But at least he does well to recall the epic defence of Ennis: 
killen, which has been much neglected in tradition, 


CIVILIZATION OR CIVILIZATIONS? By E. IL. Goddard 
and P. A. Gibbons. With an Introduction by F. ©. 5. 
Schiller. (Constable. 7s. 6d.)—This is the first of the series 
of books which wiil inevitably be published in this country ob 
Spengler’s philosophy ; it is understood that there are already 
more than a dozen in Germany, but the Germans have had 
four years in which to digest Spengler’s work, whereas The 
Decline of the West was only published here this summer. 
It will be inferred that the authors cannot be accused ol 
wasting time. It cannot be said that the effect of this work 
is to enhance our respect for its subject. The Decline of the 
West was reviewed in the columns of the Spectator in July, 
our reviewer showing himsclf to have been considerably 
impressed by the scope and originality of the work. He was, 
however, at pains to point out that the value of Spengler’ 
general thesis was to some extent vitiated by a certain wildness 
of assertion on points of detail. In seeking to illustrate and 
to extend his thesis the authors of the present book outdo 
their master in extravagance. Startling parallels are draw) 
between the Athenian democracy and Louis XIV., the 
period of the Egyptian civilization is redated because the 
dates normally given conflict with Spengler’s theory of the 
analogy between all civilizations, the duration of every 
civilization is positively stated to be 1,400 years, while the 
whole question of whether our civilization has or has not 
decayed since the early eighteenth century is begged by such 
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——— a FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY vy 
CHAPMAN & HALL'S LORD BIRKENHEAD 
ANNOUNCEMENTS (Illus. 24/- net) 
for the AUTUMN, | 926 vite Nawyer's brain is as sue bg ot ak. for he is a 
complete master of his material. The lay reader will find this book 
General Literature. as beguiling as Ld oh 1, and when he has finished it will think 
Ow ez ve bec e 1 he es € € 
THE LOVE LETTERS OF WILLIAM io. ae *like'a romance. reetaiyet another 
PITT: FIRST LORD CHATHAM example of L ord Bi res ae ad’s astonis hing versatility.’ 
Edited by ETHEL ASHTON EDWARDS. Demy 
8vo. 15/- net. The volume is illustrated by por- 
traits of the correspondents and by facsimile repro- f N 
ductions of their handwriting. 
MR. PICKWICK’S PILGRIMAGES 
By WALTER DEXTER, Editor of “The Dicken- § Cc U T Cc H E 1) N & 
sian.” Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18/- net. 
THE BEDSIDE BIBLE . : “— 
3y W. L. COURTNEY, Author of “The Literary Some Society Causes Célébres 
Man’s Bible,” etc. Crown 4to. 15/- net. b H RACE YNDHAM 
THE SURGEON’S LOG y HOR: WwW 
3y J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM, M.D., Author of Author of “The Mayfair Calendar,” “ Famous 
“The Night Nurse,” etc. An entirely reset and Trials Retold,” ete. 
freshly illustrated edition. Demy 8vo. 15/- net- (Illus. 18/- net) 
THE co " ON TOUCH . - “ Retells the siorics of a pee a ee célébres of social con- 
A new, Volume of Essays by JAMES, AGATE, sequence in a lively style. As readable as fiction.”"—Morning Post. 
Author of “ Blessed are the Rich,” etc. Crown 8vo, - An stators he the cz pad yy en make interesting reac nda =e 
lod -— Oo pectator ave enjyoye aippin into ese OC scanc s 
7/0 net. Sphere. A swift poi or Pa “yg human weaknes 
A YEAR IN MY FLOWER GARDEN Liverpool Courier, 
By E. T. BROWN, Author of “ Your Few Acres.” ore : 
Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. HUTCHINSON & CO. 
CHRISTABEL’S FAIRYLAND 4 (PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
3y ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, profusely illus- 4 PATERNOSTER ROW 
trated by Pauline Gautier. Royal 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Art Books. 
| THE DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTION siaiianaiiaissachaceecenitieeraatieiaaiaial an 
OF ANIMALS 
By W. EVANS LINTON. Fully illustrated. Demy October. . 6d. net. 
oO ADVER' CORNHILL 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
3y R. P. GOSSOP. Fully illustrated. Medium 
lg yee cia tania * Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
THE ART OF DECORATIVE PAINTING THE WINDS OF MARCH: Boox L, by Halliwell eect: 
sy WALTER BAYES. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. MAKIK: A SOLDIER IN THE DESERT. Part I. 
21 net. By 7 ai 4 Young, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
‘ A YACHT AND A HANDKE Ke HI Snort Story. 
Eighteenth Century French Romances. SAMUEL JOHNSON, UNDERGRADUATE. By Jane England. 
THE PROPHET’S COUSIN paar geri By the Hon, Mr. Justice, MacKinnon, 
y A. E. Sno 
By NICHOLAS FROMAGET, with an Introduc- : THE RLIRMENTARY QUESTION: A Suost'Stom. 
tion by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. Limited to 1,000 : . aaa a By Laurence Kirk. 
numbered copies. Manenne LAnY : THE Two simex OF B B HU T ate ii 0S ra Ke ‘sn, ». ie 
THE MA IN THE FOREST: A Suoer Stos ” Pantin. 
| By J. DUREY DE SANVOY. Limited to 1,000 A’SHEAF OF LETTERS FROM JANE WELSH CARLVEE! - 
numbered copies. Demy 8vo. 21/- net. LITERARY ACROSTIC No. 44. 
New 7/6 Fiction. LONDON : JOHN ‘MURRAY. 
| LOVE IN THESE DAYS becemerseopeemeeeeerer= = ——— —" 
3y ALEC WAUGH, Author of “Kept,” RED e Pee es 
| “ Pleasure,” ete. 
| ry. \y,* 
| A DEPUTY WAS KING | AN IMPORT AN T NOTICE 
gy G. B. STERN, Author of “ Tents of Israel,” ete. 
| CHILDREN OF THE MORNING ELE LLL LOL 
By W. L. GEORGE, Author of “Gifts of Sheba,” Attention is particularly calle to the c lange im 
ete. the dates of publication of The Print Collector's 
OUR Pn ta ne ees U | Ouarterly. From 1927 onward the Magazine 
gy R : STR a J or of “ ; see at Sy ; - . 
oe bo gi iti ae will be issued in the months of January, April, 
| THE FINAL SENTENCE July, and October of each year. Confusion will 
3y MICHAEL MAURICE, Author of “The Long : be avoided if subscribers will kindly refer to 
| Way Round,” ete. PURITY Volume and Number, or to Year and Number, 
A First Novel by Mrs. W. L. GEORGE. only, and not to the month of publication. The 
unaltered at 
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BIG GAME AND BIG LIFE. 
By J. MOREWOUD DOWSETT. With a Foreword by R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. Illustrated by 174 Photographs, Draw- 
ings, and Map. 21/- net; Rost tree, 22/- 
The Daily Telegraph says: ** Mr. Morewcod Dowsett is one of 
those intrepid spirits to Taine no adventure comes amiss, ‘ one 
of the very last,’ says Mr. Cunninghame Graham, ‘of the race 
of real hunters.”... His readers will derive an _ infinity of 
vicarious thrills from the cool, modest, but inexhaustibly exciting 
narrative of a mighty hunter, who is also a ‘mighty fine’ 
companion 
KATINKA’S JOURNEY TO THE HIMALAYA 
and Fox, or a Dos’s Life Two Stories for Children. 
By “PETER SAGE.” I!lustrated by Margaret Tempest. 
5 ~ net; post free, 5/6. 
CLAY. A Story about Boys. 
By E. A. HUMPHERY FENN. 6s. net; post free 6s. 6d. 

“A most delightful story for boys, which will be read by them 
with real pleasure. It rings truer and more natural than a vast 
number of so-called school stories ... The tone of the book is 
decidedly qoed. It is well written, the characters well druwn.’’— 
Teachers’ Tin 
THE BAT TLE CRUISERS AT THE ACTION 
OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

By Commanc‘er RUDOLPH VERNER, RN. Edited by 
Colonel Willoughby Verner. Illustrated. Published at 42s. net. 
A few rema ning copies at 7s, 3d. ret. 

“A book which it wl] do every man and woman, and mg | 
every British boy, whatever the class to which he beiong ood 
to read.""—Daily Telegraph, Leading Article. 

A TEXT-BOCK CN THE 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FORM. 
Deseribed and lI'Instrated by U. W. A. |} ARKES. Leciurer 
in Artistic Anatomy at St. Jchn’s Wood Art Schools, &c., &c. 
With 55 Plates and 5 Reproducticns after Michael Angelo. 
10s. net; post free: 10s. 9d. 
We cordially recommerd this book.’’—Teachers’ Worid 

“Should find its way to every art-student’s bookshelf.’’— 
Colon 
REPRODUCTION AND Sanne. EVOLUTION. 

From the Protozoa io the Primaies. A POPULAR 
EXPL AN AT iON. Just Published. 

By FABIUS ZACHARY SNOOP. 4/- net; post free 4/6. 
EVOLUTION EXPLAINED. 

By J. INGLIS PARSONS, Consulting Surgeon to the 

Chelsea Hospital for Women. 7/6 net; post free 8s. 

An informative and courageous work. -. . it should introduce 
“\olution irto many new channels, and we welcome its publication 

t! or this reason, but mainly because of its merito:ious pre 

ntatio f “ =e ne cf Evolution for the enlightenment of 
"__laterary Guide. 

















Certainly! Bornardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and in 
the course of 60 years over 101,245 such children have 
entered their doors, in due time to emerge healthy, patriotic 
and God-fearing citizens. Will you send a gift to help 
support their family of 7,725 boys and girls and babies? 
Five are admitted every day. 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund” and crossed, may be addressed to DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES, 22 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSE: 
WAY, LONDON, E. 1. 


‘the 1 e 
A GREEN ‘OLD. AG 
sy A. LAC — NE, Trans. by Herbert Wilson. 
15.- net; post free 15/9. 
n extre mely inte ret oe and exhaustive work. As a guide, as 
a book of rules, for those who wish to reach a green old age, it is 
excellent: tile to these who only wish to be entertained, we 
heartily commend it as a work full of the mest diverting and 
most surprising information. It is a book for old and young 
alike.”’—Kn lish Review. 
HOW TO PROLONG LIFE. 
By JEAN FINOT. Translated from the French by Fred 
Rothwell, 2/- met; post free 2/4 
Gives a detailed recipe for attaining longevity.”’—Daily 


Ernreas 
CONSTIPATION. 
By A QUALIFIED BRITISH SURGEON, 2/2 net, pest free. 
Instructions for relieving suffering by an easy method of manual 
self-treatment, which can a carried out by the individual without 
ny further expense whatever save for white vaseline. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL). 
ITS TH EORY, HISTORY AND P RACTICE. : 
A Manual for the Medical and toe al Prefezsicns and al! Social 


“We 
By —< - CARMICHAEL ‘STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Fy of I -—c% Collene, London. 
30th ‘Thousans, 2/6 Net. Post f:ee 13 3. 
CONTENTS.—Autl Bu Introduction by Sir William 
Ls . F.RS rhe ductery Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., 
Dr C ston, Dr. Jane we om | and “ Obscurus.” 
r } Problem To-day: I1., Theoretical Desiderata 
traceptive It.. Indications for Conti ception; 
in Use. Classified: V., Cont racept'ves in Use, 
and Discussed: V1. Contraceptives in Use, Described 
uesed (cont.); VII.. Contra ceptives for Special Cases; 
Some Obrecticns t Contracepti: n Answered; IX., Early 
tery of Family Limitation: > Contvasent n in the Nine- 
teent! Lente iry; XI., Contraception in the Twentieth Century; 
X.. C ition and the Law im England, France and 
Amer ‘XIL. Instruction in Medical Schools; XIV., Birth 
ontrol ¢ ics. Fiutes I. to IV. 
Much of the evidence contained in the book 
» elsewhere.’ 
Marie Stopes has written a very good hook 
. . . She compels agreement .. . the principal 
ume hes in a careful and exhaustive dircussion 
and techn que of contraception ... Dr. St pe ” 
1 that her opinions must necess ly 
carry } oan e su h book as this had to he weilien. 
i th's is very written 
The Medical Times says The book is unique and marks a new 
in literature germane on this subiect . . |. it affords a 
ewoned, sane and common-sense explanation of scientific birth 
‘ ntrol 
This hook is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and inieresting matter and much that is new and 
noteworthy. 


A BANNED PLAY AND A PREFACE ON THE 
CENSORSHIP. 
BY DR. MARIE STOPES. 5s. net. post free 5s. 4d. 


D Marie St pes has given to print a singularly naive piece 
t fu ri Manel ster Gua réien 














ITNESS and cheerfulness are a 

part of the lives of those who 

follow the ENo way to health—just 

‘dash’ in a glass of water first 
thing every morning. 





83-91 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., LONDON, W. 1. The words * Eno’ and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are registered trade marks 
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phrases as “ the descent from the priest to the philosopher or 
scientist.” Dr. Schiller in his introduction—one wonders 
why he should have introduced a book with which he so 
manifestly disagrees—professes on pragmatic grounds a 
decorous scepticism with regard to Spengler’s whole theory, 
a scepticism which is amply justified by this presentation of it. 


THE WESTERN NEW TESTAMENT: A translation by 
the Rev. E. E. Cunnington, M.A. (Routledge. 5s.)—This 
js a version containing many merits. The books are set in 
their order of date, with the exception of John, which goes 
with the Gospels, and Revelation, whose date is still disputed. 
An Introduction of great interest, giving the translator's 
methods and principles, precedes the text, selected ** Western ” 
variant readings, and ten Appendices (but why ‘ Appen- 
dixes * ?) follow. As to the Introduction, we may comment : 
English has its difficulties, but it is hardly just to mention 
“ what looks like a verbal pun” in the R.V. use of “ sons... 
sun” and yet perpetuate the terrible jingle (literally accurate, 
of course), “* the Lamb is the lamp thereof.” The problem of 
the aorist is debated: “no rigid rule ean be safely made,” 
and that is truce: the tense is perhaps not patient of any 
English idiom : but * did,” ** didst,”’ occur too often, after all. 
The definite article has been carefully treated, yet “ the” 
jis too frequent in Revelation ; its omission before a general 
noun often expresses the Greek sense. It is interesting that 
“the followers of George Fox may point to Acts xxvii. 3, 
to justify the title they assumed.” We recommend the 
Introduction to students, for the passing notes we have made 
really indicate our interest in Mr. Cunnington’s work, and 
he has every right to differ from us. His translation is accurate 
and dignified, and often sheds light on the original. It is 
a scholarly and painstaking work. 


THE ENCIRCLED SERPENT. By M. Oldfield Howey. 
(Rider, 25s. net.)—-This is a volume of much good material on 
ancient and modern symbolism ; but it has not been worked 
over into any satisfying form, and Miss Oldfield Howey is a 
little indiscriminate in the writers she accepts as authorities. 
It is disconcerting, for example, to find a chapter upon “ Sea 
Serpents,’ in which irreconcilable accounts are cited as 
accumulative evidence. None the less, the wide range of Miss 
Howey’s erudition makes the book delightful to wander in. 
The serpent has been one of the most constant mythical and 
religious symbols. It is not in all its guises an emblem of evil 
orhorror. With many races it has symbolized the underlying 
wisdom and power of the universe, or the eternal continuity 
within the flux of circumstances. Miss Howey’s volume will 
make clearer a great amount of primitive religion, and even 
illustrate motives in some of the highest and most systematized 
religions of the world. 


BATH UNDER BEAU NASH—AND AFTER. By Lewis 
Melville. (Nash and Grayson. Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—-After Nash’s death the city of Bath went into a decline. 
There were other Masters of Ceremonies who tried to rule it ; 
but none wore the purple with such dignity and grace. It 
must have taken a considerable impressiveness of character 
to induce order into the mixed society of the Assembly Rooms. 
At first Nash met with opposition. Gentlemen would insist 
on coming to the dances in riding boots. It needed all his 
wit and will to reduce the malice and scandal-mongering of 
the ladies. What he was most set upon destroying was the 
general snobbishness that so often makes watering-places un- 
comfortable. By his audacity and strength of purpose he 
succeeded ; and Bath under his government became a much 
pleasanter resort than it had ever been before. ‘The Corpora- 
tion were justly grateful to him. One of his biographers com- 
yared him to Solon and Lycurgus. At least he possessed in 
bimself some true monarchical quality, and, for all his vanities 
and extravagances, he was a man worth remembrance. 


FICTION 


FROM MAN TO MAN. By Olive Schreiner. (Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.)—The late Olive Schreiner was so well 
known as a pioneer among feminists, and one of great depth 
of emotion as well as of wisdom, that it seems natural to 
find her novel—written long ago but unfinished-—dealing 
with the woman question. The book treats of two sisters, 
one miserable in marriage and the other still more wretched 
in free unions. Miss Schreiner charges man, implicitly, with 
vast iniquities. But her propaganda is sincere, and nothing 
that she alleges against any of her male characters but is 
perfectly true even to-day in many cases. Less perfect 
and unified than this author's The Story of an African 
Farm, it has nevertheless passages of heroie quality. The 
description of the unhappy sister’s residence in London with 
a strange, kindly old Jew whose part-mistress part-adopted 
child she is, burns through the pages with sudden genius. 
The more decorous sister’s actual discovery of her husband's 
contemptible infidelities is lit, too, with many brilliant flashes. 
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Here, however, the author’s own earnestness sometimes 
defeats its own ends, for she interpolates long discussions, 
letters and monologues where the meaning she wishes to convey 
could have been dramatized in actions and reactions. But 
even the tedious parts of the long book demand admiration, 
while the vivid portions are incomparable. 


SACK AND SUGAR. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Collins. 
7s. 6d.)—It is refreshing in these days of psycho-analytical 
novels and bloodthirsty adventure stories to read this very 
entertaining description of the life of a well-to-do, middle-aged, 
cosmopolitan widow. The story, told by Madame Colmar 
herself, has all the charm of a private diary, full of the 
intimate confidences of a witty, unconventional woman. 

Madame Colmar has spent her life wandering on the 
Continent. She is good-natured and wise in her handling of 
her children who were born in four different countries and wha 
made constant demands upon her. It is in Paris for the most. 
part that we see her extricating her nervy and emotional 
youngest daughter from innumerable crises; suecessfully 
negotiating the most astonishing business transactions for 
her son-in-law; and, in the rare moments of peace, 
enjoying her own comfortable life with her eldest son Henri, 
who is the very best of company. 

This novel will make a wide appeal because it is delightfully 
amusing and romantic and is written with Mrs. Alfred Sidg- 
wick’s usual charm and finish. But it is Madame Colmar’s 
healthy love of the “* sack and sugar ” of life that will, above 
all, ensure its success. The dishes she describes on her 
epicurean table are so appetizing and have been created with 
such skill that we can only wish we may meet Madame 
Colmar in the flesh and have dinner with her in her 
appartement. 


BLINDNESS. By Henry Green. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
is a “ human document ”—the story of a very normal, rather 
likeable big schoolboy who is blinded by accident. | He tries 
to adjust himself to calamity. His well-meaning, stupid 
stepmother clumsily attempts to help him, but only hurts 
his feelings. He even ventures a half-hearted romance with 
a village girl. The hopelessness of it all is effectively conveyed 
and the book has cleverness as well as pathos. 


GABRIELLE. By W. B. Maxwell. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d.)—-Mr. Maxwell tells a story at once so thread- 
bare, and so absolutely removed from truth to life, that it 
is difficult to sympathize or even be interested. His humble 
heroine loves and is loved by a high-born hero: there is the 
usual misunderstanding which endures a while until the 
couple are finally united. The book calls for no mental effort 
whatever, which no doubt is a reason why numbers of people 
will enjoy reading it, and the characters talk with a sort of 
below-stairs grandeur, 


CHILDREN OF THE MORNING. By W. L. George. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—The late Mr. W. L. George's 
book stands midway between The Blue Lagoon and 
Orphan Island. Were again children are cast up on a 
desert island to grow up and love. But, in addition, this is 
also a treatise on some rather indeterminate theory of 
civilization in parable form. The children begin to form a 
new social order. But reading about their gropings after 
religion, morality and so on is not very interesting nor does 
it lead to anything more than an extremely enigmatic sentence 
at the end of the book. 


BUTTERED SIDE DOWN. By Edna Ferber. (Methuen. 
%s. 6d.)—There is nothing in Miss Edna Ferber’s twelve new 
stories of Chicago which can change the opinion previously 
expressed in these columns that one of her first novels, The 
Girls, which also dealt with Chicago, was her best book. 
These short sketches tell of the daily life of ordinary middle- 
class people, but in them Miss Ferber does not reach the level 
of a former collection which contained those admirable 
stories “Gigolo” and ‘The Sudden Sixties.” “* The 
Kitchen Side of the Door ’’—Miss Ferber is nothing if not 
** homely ” in her titles—and “ One of the Old Girls” are the 
most successful in presenting an original point of view to the 
British reader. The whole dozen are, however, eminently 
readable and are an admirable reminder of the pleasant 
quality of Miss Ferber’s work. 


THE BABY GRAND. By Stacy Aumonier. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)— Mr. Arthur Waugh having said that the author 
is a story teller par excellence, we modestly express the same 
opinion. ‘This book of short stories, told quietly and neatly, 
will come as a great relief to the large multitude who like to 
read a good story well told. To the small remaining section 
they may be a bore. We tremble lest in this belief we assume 
that Maupassant as a short story writer must for ever rank 
first and O. Henry second. Mr. Aumonier’s tales are plain 
tales for nice people, full of humanity and humans. “* The 
Room” and “The Happy Man” have avoided obvious 
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possibilities and give with restraint things which touch on 
chords of heart and kindly understanding. 


READABLE NOVELS 

Mr. Crossre Garstin contrives to get a truly romantic 
atmosphere into his new novel, The West Wind (Heinemann, 
%s. 6d.), which is the last of a trilogy dealing with the Cornish 
seaboard in the eighteenth century. The best and most 
exciting section of the book is that in which Ortho Penhale, 
the principal figure, is taken prisoner while privatecring, 
falling into the hands of the Spaniards. The third, the 
smuggling section, is slightly disappointing, though the end, 
in which Ortho lays down his life for his illegitimate son, Is 
very effective. * * * The names of the chapters in Mr. 
Augustus Muir's new thriller, The Black Pavilion (Methuen, 
3s. 6d. net), are as exciting reading as the headlines of a news- 
paper broadsheet, but the story is almost too mysterious to be 
interesting. * * * The Tragedies of Mr. Pip, by Edgar 
Jepson (Herbert Jenkins, 7s. 6d. net) It will seem to the 
reader that Mr. Pip’s special tragedy was that he was foreed 
by circumstances to marry a woman whom he did not parti- 
cularly care about. We leave him on the last page, however, 
reconciled to the fate which has invested him unexpectedly 
with a baronetage and a wife. The early part of the story 
is very entertaining and Mr. Pip himself is an attractive 
figure. * * * Far from Miss Tynan’s world are the horrors 
of death-duties and super-tax, and in The Heiress of Wyke 
(Ward, Lock, 7s. 6d. net) we have a picture seen through 
rose-coloured spectacles of a beautiful and accomplished young 
lady. Anne Verrinder is, however, a little like the portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth which was painted without any shadows, 
for there is no relief in the brightness of the picture presented. 
But we are always grateful to Miss Tynan for showing us 
how the wor!d appears to a confirmed optimist. 


MOTORING NOTES 
PROBLEMS OF ROAD SAFETY 


Avruoucn the dangers of motoring are greatly exaggerated 
in the Press and in the Law Courts, it must be admitted that 
the figures which were recently issued by the Commissioner 
ef Police for London make unpleasant reading. Accidents 
from all causes during the months of April, May and June 
were actually ten thousand more than they were during 
January, February and March. According to the official 
figures there were 20,725 accidents during the first quarter, 
and 30,717 during the second. The number of deaths, too, 
increased greatly. During the three months ending March 31st 
there were 187 fatal accidents; during the quarter ending 
June 30th there were 254, an average of nearly 20 a week. 
The full list of accidents was as follows :— 


June quarter. March quarter, 


Private Motor-cars ee oe &5 61 
Motor-cycles -é oe ee 43 14 
Trade vehicles ne se oe 74 57 
Omnibuses “< ee ee 26 33 
Tram-cars .. ee ee ee 6 8 
Taxis a we aa ee 6 3 
Trade vehicles (horse-drawn) .. 7 8 
Cycles ae ne ee ee 6 3 
Horses ridden oe ee ee 1 0 

254 187 


Discussing this matter a few days ago with a London traffic 
official, I was told that the large increase in the number of 
accidents was due, not to careless driving, but to the fact that 
pedestrians had not yet become accustomed to the new traffic 
rules in the one-way streets. In those streets where traflic 
formerly faced them it now comes from behind, and stepping 
off the pavement without regard to this has involved a big 
to!! of lives and injuries. 

These figures, however, are not quite so serious as they 
appear at first sight. It is perfectly true that there are more 
accidents to-day than there were five years ago. There are 
far more than there were fifteen years ago. But this is only 
natural when traflic conditions are taken into account. It is 
a fact that accidents are fewer to-day in proportion to the 
number using the roads. In 1921 the number of fatal accidents 
was 0.25 per cent. of the total number of motor vehicles 
registered. In 1923 this figure was 0.28 per cent. In 1924 it 
was 0.26 per cent. In 1925 it had fallen to 0.24 per cent. 
Thus there were fewer accidents last year proportionately to 
vehicles on the road than in 1921. 

The Royal Automobile Club has recently been making 


~ 


careful observations regarding the causes of accidents, and it 
has come to the conclusion that the chief are lack of pro 

. ae per 
care In negotiating corners and cross-roads and the failure to 
give or observe driving signals. The increasing number of 
white lines at corners now gives a clear indication to every 
driver as to the course he should follow in rounding a corner, 
and if this course be followed the chances of coming into eal. 
lision with another vehicle are reduced to 2 minimum. It ig 
not uncommon, however, for drivers to pull out either when 
approaching a bend or even on the bend itself in order to pass 
slow-moving traffic ahead. This practice cannot be tog 
strongly condemned, and drivers should never in any circum. 
stances attempt to pass at corners, no matter how much they 
may be obliged to reduce their speed in order to keep their 
proper place on the road. When entering a main road from 
a secondary road, or when passing over cross-roads where it 
is not certain that it is safe to proceed at the normal pace, 
drivers should invariably slow down to such speed as wil] 
enable them to pull up within a few yards. 

The need for giving proper signals and for observing ang 
acting on those given by other drivers is as important ag 
sautious driving at corners and cross-roads. Whenever a 
driver intends either to alter his course or to decrease his speed, 
he should indicate to the following traffic what his intentions 
are. When turning to the right the right hand should be 
extended at full length some distance before the turn is made ; 
and before actually turning it is advisable to see that no 
vehicle is overtaking. When a driver intends to stop he should 
extend his right arm with the hand lifted well up, and the 
signal should be given some distance before actually pulling 
up. When slowing down, especially in traffic, the driver 
should extend his right arm and wave it slowly up and down a 
number of times before the operation of slowing down is 
begun. 

A very prolific cause of accidents is the sudden pulling out 
from the kerb by a stationary vehicle, or from a line of moving 
traflic by a vehicle wishing to overtake, without giving warning 
to those behind. In either case the correct signal is the exten- 
sion of the right arm by the driver as though he intended 
turning to the right—which in effect is what he purposes 
doing. And once again, ample warning of the driver’s inten- 
tions should be given. To pull out and then give the warning 
is as bad as not giving it at all. There is no worse example 
of road manners than for one vehicle to overtake another and 
in so doing to force approaching traffic into the gutter, or to 
“cut in” in front of others and compel them to slow down or 
swerve to avoid a collision. It is not unusual for drivers 
actually to pass one vehicle when that same vehicle is in the 
act of passing another. The result of this “ treble banking” 
is practically to block the road to oncoming traflic and is most 
reprehensible. 

The danger of level crossings has been acutely revived by the 
Naworth disaster in which nine people lost their lives. It is 
all very well to demand their replacement by bridges, but 
there are great difliculties. Last year the Hull Corporation 
prepared a scheme to abolish its level crossings, and the 
estimated cost was £1,250,000. And there are between 4,000 
and 5,000 such crossings in the country. At the same time, 
the railway companies should be made to insure the safety of 
all road users. The full danger of level crossings is emphasized 
by the fact that 19,000 persons were killed and 52,000 injured 
in level-crossing accidents in the United States during the last 
ten years. 

Tue Suow Season. 

The date of the Cycle and Motor-cycle Show at Olympia is 
from October 4th to 9th, and that of the Motor Show from 
October 22nd to 30th. 

SranDarD MEALs. 

The R.A.C. scheme for providing meals for motorists of 
limited means is now in operation. Altogether the names of 
approximately 5,000 inns have been submitted to the Club 
as being suitable for inclusion in the scheme, and of these over 
1,000 have applied for appointment. 
been inspected by an R.A.C. official, and 700 have been 
definitely approved. 
R.A.C, diamond-shaped sign, with the words ‘ Approved 
Inn” in bold letters. The meals will be similar in every part 
of the country, and the charge will be the same everywhere — 
namely, two shillings. 


Each one of these has 


Kach approved inn carries the customary 
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eee THE “AUSTIN TWENTY ” 


NEW 
Open-Road Touring Car with com- PRICE. REDUCTION. 
plete weather equipment .. £450... £45 
Marlborough Landauleite ... .. £495 ... £100 
Carlton Saloon ae £5650... £45 
Mayfair Limousine or S aiiliien £650 ... £65 


THE “ AUSTIN TWELVE ” 
’ ifton Touring Car with complete 
NEW SEASON’S | ee ae a 


weather equipment 
PROGRAMME 





Windsor Saloon... Rat . £350... £45 





sl 
4 


Mulliner Saloon... , .. £3825... £40 
Gordon Saloon Lelie .. £395 £30 

All the above Models have four-wheel brakes, nck absorbers, 
steel wheels, medium pressure tyres, spring gaiters, speedo- 
meter, calormeter, licence holder, electric lighting and 
starting, generous tool kit, choice of colour and upholstery. 


THE “ nie Leesan ~ 
Touring Car ~ . ... £145 .... £4 
Saloon ae gis ki ive ee nos £4 


Equipment includes four-wheel brakes, balloon tyres, speedo- 
meter, shock absorbers, electric lighting and starting, wind 
screen wiper and licence helder. 


QUALITY BETTER THAN’ EVER 














THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD. LONGBRIDGE BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON : 479-483 OXFORD SURES, W.1 ineee Marble Arch). 


Sepp itt beds deg a og sf BCA AE peeaewreesers 
peaee pees eet 


BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 
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SORE SER REREELERE SESE EE SERRE RRR ERE RR PPC eee 





Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 
10lbs. of fuel. THE LUXURY 
SMOKE WITH 
Burns slowly through ADISTINCTIVE 
the night without 
attention. FLAVOUR 
loz Packet 1/34 
2oz Packet 2/7 
Yalb Tin 5/2 


‘All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 








Can easily be stoked by a lady. 





peteeeeeeaeeeeseaesteeeenne 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: : 
THE BEESTON BOILER GO., Lid., || \GRECHRR 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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o ° Remarkable New Invisible Invention 
—_ ci 
income andlive}| (isc eel 
always cut off from nearest and ‘Gearest— maki ng " business, 
political, sperts, professional and social life a worry. P 
The greatest ally of deafness is strain—that constant dread of not 
hearing—which aggravates the sensitive auditory nerve and P 
q increases the almost unbearable head noises. F 
oO The unhygienic trumpets and cumbersome instruments have now 
@ been supersede! by ti 
THE GREATEST AURAL DISCOVERY IN A LONDON tl 
LABORATORY . 
3 sonar -rye4t 2 . made by Mr. R. H. Dent and his stafi of scientists, the smallest ye 
If you depend on investments for your imcomle you reaching method of alleviating distressing Rag ss an d heed ean e 
ra - * 2 ” . Mad a id I types and fitt to individua eds— 
are pt obably only getting about 5% on your Capital, agp hs ‘aan bedstun Eapecved: ‘ You can be helpec d t i ar when t 
— . slightly or acutely deaf, and users report ges ig results in church, 
and you may not be sure of that or of the salety of theatre, when shopping, in conversation, for n » telephone, wireless, a 
sports, ete. 
your money. THE NEW GUARANTEED “ARDENTE-ACOUSTIQUE” . 
gives the widest range in the smallest compass and is a revolutio mising 
. oj > the deaf world because it combir utility with invisibility, and 
Supposing you can get 13% guaranteed for as long the ~sarae aa Poor, no ‘scientists “working im, th ir intere A Bg actin es 
~ ® ited. ENTIRELY DIFFERENT f ll e—-t $s noth it 
as ever you live, then you would be able to indulge *the ONLY individual method. Siartyacits a 
; : . N ti ar t No vibration. 
in more of the comforts of life, and be relieved of od ty -lcelata No heavy battery. 
: ° , No gramophonic noises. No numerous wires. 
all anxiety. Both advantages will tend to lengthen No headbands. No distorting amplifiers, 
, ; Notl to hold by listener or speaker. Nothing to be seen, but all ¢ 
your life. Scan” Uhscctranenaed by purists. "toemne nded by Medical Press : ean 
for use by Society Leaders, Politicians, Captains of Industry, Chureh 
Dignitaries, and thousands of the general public in all parts of the world, 


75 per cent. use it to replace all else 


BRITISH AtiD BEST gt BY YOUR EARS ON TEST. 
Oo Personal Demonstrations and Tests Daily without fee or obligation, 
CALL OR WRITE FOR DETAILS “OF SPECIAL POSTAL FITTINGS. 











M®R.H.DENTS a] vem 
e 
foras long as you live} | jcc) ARDENT | 
REPORTS ae 
7 i . fe "ACOUSTIQUE ARRANGED 
A man of 70 can obtain from the Sun Life of —_—] (Pronounced R-DENT-AKOOSTEEK.) |—__— 
Canada an Annuity equivalent to 13% on his When calling, ASK for Mr. Dent. When writing, ADDRESS Mr. R. H. 


Dent, Private, G.P.0. Box No. 724 at 95 Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


Capital. If his health is impaired, a larger Annuity 95 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 


will be granted. Older and younger ages get pro- (Back of Selfridges). Mayfair 1390/17 


“4 -— 
“t} ately i anc re rates - -ecelye 9 Duke St.. CARDIFF; 51 King St... MANCHESTER 
portionately higher and lower yaa, and all tec 59 Northumberland St.. NEWCASTLE; 206 Sauchiehall St., GLASCOW 
advantages exclusive to Sun of Canada Annuitants. 


There are many other forms of Sun of Canada 
Annuities—Joint Life, Annuities with guaranteed Let the ‘“ Old Equitable wd provide for your 
return of Capital, Deferred Annuities and Educa- children’s education at School and Univer. 
tonal Annuities. sity in event of your death. 

















Why not let us send you particulars? Remember . . 
Arend gst tt hed < ema Persons interested should write for 
the offer is made to you by the /eading Annuity Co. 


—a Company with Government-Supervised Assets quotations ‘tating the ages of parent and 
exceeding £62,000,000. children. 

In confidence, write, giving exact date of birth. 
Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment (near Yemple Station), 


London, W.C. 2. 
— Equitable Life 
Common forms of INDIGESTION | Assurance Society 


Whatever form your indigestion may take Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 
Founded 1762 























Lozenges, made only by Savory & Moore, will relieve it. Here are a 


few instances:— | 

INDIGESTION.—* Dr. Jenrer’s Absorbent Lozenges are the very best 
remedy I have been able to get. I have tried everything I have seen 19 Coleman Street London E.C. 2 
advertised, but nothing has done me ary good. I dreaded to eat any- | ? ? | 
thing, but now one lozenge has the desired effect. 1 cannot praise them | issi 
highly enough.” praise 1! | No Shareholders No Commissios 


FLATULENCE.—“T am delighted to state that they are truly magical in 
their effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, ete., after meals 
are now at once dispersed; also the oppressive feelings of fulness.” | 


LONG- STANDING DYSPEPSIA, WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN.— | “4 
*The Loz enges | certainly gave great relief. . 1 personally will ! les ove 
prescribe them. (Medical Man.) 
FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—* One or two taken when re a uired seem most 
useful in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with | © 
A FREE SAMPLE. 
of Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention it f h, ] t t 
the S tater, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemi to The King, fa 
1434 New Bond St reet, London, W. 1 i S ves. C ean asi 





proper sleep. 
IiUNGER PAIN.—Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are the only things I 
now of that take away that intense ‘Hunger Pain’ which is such 


acute suffering.”” (Medical Man.) 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
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Epinpurcu TO Monte Carro. 

A very interesting 1,600 mile run. from Edinburgh to Monte 
Carlo has just been aecomplished by a 9—20 h.p. Rover car. 
The car was selected from stock by an R.A.C. official, and was 
the same as would have been supplied to any ordinary pur- 
A load of four adult passengers and baggage was 
carried, a total weight of 57 stone, more than equal to four 
14-stone passengers. Over the English section of the run the 

trol consumption worked out to approximately 40 miles 
per gallon, and the oil to 1,246 miles per gallon; over the 
French section, where a considerably higher speed was main- 
tained, the petrol consumption was 35.85 miles per gallon, and 
the oil 1,327 miles per gallon. No repairs or adjustments 
were necessary throughout the entire trip. These results are 
exceptionally good, especially in view of the facts that the 
trial was carried out under conditions similar to those of the 
average private motorist, and that the car was new and was 


chaser. 


not prepared in any way. 
E, T. Brown. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE TENDENCY IN SECURITIES 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Wirn the coal crisis at a stage which renders possible 
either an early settlement or a still further serious pro- 
longation of the deadlock, the difficulty of forecasting 
the general course of Stock Exchange price movements 
is necessarily increased. At the same time, experience 
tends to prove that while stirring events, such as 
political and industrial crises, undoubtedly affect for a 
time the course of Stock Exchange movements, they do 
not usually affect to the extent which, perhaps, might be 
expected, the general trend of movements over a pro- 
longed period. Those movements are more usually in- 
fluenced by such questions as the supply and value of 
loanable capital, the movements in commodity prices, and, 
indeed, the cost of living generally. 
Tue Post-War Ratty. 

During the days immediately following the close of the 
War, when all quotations were at abysmal depths, and 
when even British Government stocks could be purchased 
to yield 6 per cent., it was not very difficult to foresee 
that with the first signs of a cessation of Government 
borrowing and of economy in the National Expenditure 
a general rise in prices must follow, and that the advance 
was most likely to begin in British Government securities 
themselves, both because of the direct influences operating 
and because of the tendency for confidence first to be re- 
established in the premier securities. 

Accordingly, from about 1919 onwards there was a 
very general appreciation in British Funds and kindred 
securities, and that movement indeed may be said to 
have reached its climax somewhere about the early part 
of 1923, when—possibly because of the retention of a 
high Income Tax and because of the desire for higher 
incomes to meet enlarged expenditure—a change in the 
tendency of investments began to take place. At that 
time the selling of investment stocks by the banks had 
scarcely begun in earnest, but it was destined to 
begin soon, and has since gone into very large figures 
indeed, so that, on the whole, the absorbing power of the 
investor has still remained a very remarkable feature of 
the situation. 

A CHANGE IN TENDENCY. 

For a long time past, however, when dealing in these 
columns with the Stock Exchange outlook, I have had to 
emphasize the tendency for gilt-edged and fixed interest 
stocks generally, cither to remain steady or to sag 
slightly, while what is known as the “ variable dividend 
group” and the semi-speculative and even out-and-out 
speculative securities have tended to advance. I do not 
know that a better demonstration of the net result of 
this change in investment tendencies can be afforded than 
in the following comparison which I have made between 
the current table of Stock Exchange securities as valued 
by the Bankers’ Magazine, and one which appeared in 


April, 1923, when many investireat securities were at 
their highest point. From that table it will be seen that 
in the case of 87 Fixed Interest Stocks there has been 
a decline in capital value of about £233,000,000,- while 
on the other hand the group of 278 Variable Dividend 
securities, with a very much smaller nominal capital 
value, has appreciated during the same period by about 
£218,000,000. Following are the details of the movement 
in the various groups : 

VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 

BETWEEN Apri, 1923. AND SEPTEMBER, 1926. 
(000s « mitted.) 











Nominal Department Containing. Market Values. Rise or 
Amount Apl., 1923 Sep., 1926 Pall, 
(Par Value) ra £ £ 
£ 
3,566,600 10 British and Intian Funds 3,369,956 3,204,119 165,837 
9 Corporation (U.K.) Stocks 44,260 42,009 2,252 
8 Colonial Government Stocks 70,489 68,505 4 
8 Corporation Stocks (Colonial) 19,964 20,076 
7 Corporation Stocks (Foreign) 13,433 13,836 
26 Foreign Government Stocks .. 227,582 232,701 
i 6 British Rly. Debenture Stocks 211,951 188,431 
310,765 6 Ditto Preference Stocks 276,303 229,305 
132,000 7 United States Bonds (Gold) 122,505 124,260 
5,048,100 87 Fixed Interest Stocks .. .. 4,356,443 4,123,242 
315,325 13 British Rly. Ordinary Stocks 262,180 182.584 
18,900 5 Indian Railway Stocks 19,633 22,714 
88,350 5 Colonial Railways ‘ o* 113,509 117,352 
474,000 11 United States Railway Shares 426,400 521,030 J 
141,200 20 Foreign Railways ae 95,538 103,241 7,703 
59,685 13 British Bank Shares .. 176,096 186,282 
43,000 18 Colonial and Foreign Bank 
Shares - ee 87,741 8,995 
18,121 10 Brewery Stocks 40,580 75,204 
17,750 7 Canals and Docks ‘ 14,974 18,974 
146,916 38 Commercial and Industrial 
Shares “6 Be oe 382,703 473,304 90,601 
9,537 8 Electric Lighting and Power 11,988 4,245 
15,100 9 Financial Land and Invest- 
ment Shares ‘vs ee 2,747 
30,680 7 Gas Stocks - 3.480 
9,343 17 Insurance Shares a 31,137 
58,294 4 Tron, Coal and Steel Shares 28,159 
3,100 5 Nitrate Shares at 2,715 
42,649 10 Oil Shares 7,037 
5,402 9 Rubber Shares 6,320 
17,456 5 Shipping Shares 3,594 
1,890 6 Tea Shares i a 4,326 
20,808 9 Telegraphs and Telephones 2.648 
7,7 7 Tramways and Omnibus 13,866 
19 South African Mines 23,638 
6 Copper Mining Shares ee 2,634 
7 Miscellaneous Mining Shares 64 
1,635,333 278 Variable Dividend Securities... 2,242,704 2,461,180 218,476 
6,683,433 365 Grand Totals 6,599,147 6,584,422 14,725 


Tue Peak oF INVESTMENT Stocks. 

And if the same tendencies in stock movements were 
expressed in index numbers the result would be just as 
instructive. The list of securities selected by the 
Bankers’ Magazine was revised at the end of 1921 when 
much of the rise in Government Stocks had already 
taken place. Early in 1922, however, fixed interest 
stocks had risen a further eight points over the end of 
1921 level of 100, as compared with only three in the 
variable dividend group. Then for some months both 
groups steadily advanced, and in April, 1923, the rise in 
gilt-edged, or fixed interest, stocks, was about 16} per 
cent. and in the variable dividend group about 24} per 
cent. From that time, however, a sagging tendency 
began in the high-class investment stocks, although the 
more speculative descriptions while subject to many ups 
and downs, on balance forged ahead. And yow, at the 
end of September, we find the index number of the fixed 
interest stocks back to 110, whereas the variable dividend 
group stands at 136.4, or about 36] above the starting 
point at the end of 1921. 

FALu In Raltts. 

This appreciation in the variable dividend group is 
the more striking because, in certain departments, there 
have been drastic losses, and notably British Railway 
Ordinary stocks have declined about £80,000,000 between 
the dates shown in the foregoing table, while there has 
also been a great fall in the shares of iron, coal and steel, 
and shipping companies. Nevertheless, all the time the 
investor has been on the look-out for cheap securities with 
an ever-increasing tendency, perhaps, to seek capital 
appreciation, which escapes the interference of the Income 
Tax collector, rather than to obtain slightly higher income 
with severe taxation, 

Tie OvTLooK. 

But, however interesting may be this examination of 
past fluctuations in price, the practical investor will 
probably want to know whether there are signs of the 
tendencies changing once again, It is, of course, 
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impossible to dogmatize on the matter, and it is quite 
conceivable that should the prolongation of the coal 
crisis give a still further blow to trade enterprise, a good 
deal of capital may be drifting into gilt-edged stocks for 
safety. Nevertheless, bearing in mind what has been 
said earlier in this article with regard to broad general 
tendencies, the market generally, I think, is of the opinion 
that we have not yet seen the end of the upward movement 
in the variable dividend list. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that just as some years ago the abnormally 
low level of British Government and kindred stocks 
attracted the attention of those seeking appreciation in 
capital values, so, if our industrial outlook should become 
brighter, there are groups in the foregoing table which 
obviously suggest a good many opportunities for the 
acquiring of cheap stocks. Both as regards fixed interest 
securities and variable dividend descriptions, there will 
doubtless be a good deal in the way of competition on 
the part of fresh capital creations to contend with, but 
at present it certainly looks as though it might be the 
gilt-edged group which would prove the more sensitive 
to such influences, largely, perhaps, because there has 
been a tendency to bring out new stocks at a price which 
has not fully appealed to investors, and a certain amount 
of financial congestion has resulted. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


HeESITATING MARKETS. 

Elsewhere I have dealt with the broad tendencies affecting 
securities over a lengthy period. Just now, however, 
there are the usual temporary influences to be reckoned 
with. These may be very briefly summarized. High-class 
investment stocks are affected at the moment by somewhat 
conflicting influences. On the one hand prospects of firm 
money rates, new capital issues and Government debt maturities 
arly next year are among the damping influences. On the 
other hand it is possible that for the moment prices may be 
steadied and even strengthened by the reinvestment of 
Government dividends to the amount of over £20,000,000 
disbursed on October Ist, while two months hence 
there will be further disbursements of £50,000,000 in the 
War Loan dividends. In the speculative markets the feature 
of late has been the revival of interest in rubber shares, 
following an advance in the price of the commodity. How 
far that rise may have been due to American buying with 
the object of keeping the price of rubber above the level 
which might lead to a curtailment of exports from the 
Dominion territories it is difficult to say, and equally it is 
difficult to determine whether the rise in rubber shares is 
likely to go far in the immediate future. Shares, however, 
have been well held thoughout the decline of the present year, 
and there appears to be no change in the view that within 
the next year or two consumption of rubber is likely to grow 
more rapidly than production. 

* * * * 
INDUSTRIAL Fustons. 

A small announcement made recently is not. I think, 
without its importance and significance. It was notified that 
the British Metal Corporation had acquired a share interest 
in the Norddeutsche Affinerie of Hamburg. The British Metal 
Corporation was registered at the end of 1918, its declared 
object being that of supporting and sustaining the trade of the 
United Kingdom in non-ferrous metals, and also of securing 
for British manufacturers the raw materials needed for their 
trade, while a further object was stated to be that of developing 
and extending the mineral and metal production of the Kmpire. 
The concern of which shares have been now acquired by the 
British Metal Corporation is an exeeedingly important one, 
and I fancy that it might be a good thing for some of our big 
iron and steel industries here if economies were reached not 
merely along the lines of local fusions, but possibly through 
working arrangements with some of the kindred concerns in 
other countries. That, at all events, is what scems to be going 
on between some of the industries in France and Germany, 
and the effect must be to increase the power to compete with 
this country. 

* * s e 
FIinancrAL Liprary 

I often have to regret that space prevents my dealing more 
frequently and in detail with the financial works which are 
submitted to me. One to which I would particularly refer 
of the moment 1s the new edition of Tate’s Modern Cambist, 
which has been compiled by Mr. W. EF. Spalding and is pub- 
lished by Mr. Effingham Wilson. For so many years Tate’s 
Modern Cambist has been regarded as a standard work that 
the publisher has done well to entrust the task of bringing 
the book up to date to thoroughly competent hands, Ther 





<< | 

— 
are few foreign exchange experts better known than Mr 
Spalding, whose writing is not only reliable, but helpful and 
practical, and I can confidently recommend the new Tate 4 
an indispensable work for the Financial Library. 

‘two thoroughly useful and practical volumes which have 
been sent to me are from the pen of Mr. Cuthbert Maughan 80 
well known by his writings in the Times on shipping and trade 
matters. One of these books is entitled Trade Term Definitions 
and the other Commodity Market Terms, both books being 
published by Mr. Effingham Wilson. The works provide 
something more than a mere definition of terms, containino 
as they do a great deal of useful and practical information 
which will be read with interest not only by those who are 
directly connected with the various industries, but by the 
still larger cirele which desires at least a shaking-hanq 
acquaintance with subjects connected with the economig 
life of the country. A. W. K. 
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| Now Ready, 1926. Net 5/. | 
A WITNESS TO THE GLORY OF GOD. | 
READ THE NEW POPULAR REVISED EDITION oF 


“PLAYING THE GAME” | 

THE ORIGIN OF THE GREAT WAR. |. 

By E. G. Jellicoe (Gray’s Inn). 
UNMASKING THE BRITISH ISRAEL MOVEMENT, THE 
GREAT ANTI-CHRIST FRAUD, and the “ TRIAL OF THE 
KAISER.” 


JOHN LONG, 12 Norris Street, Haymarket, 
LONDON AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 




















FOURTH WORLD TOUR. 


Organised and Accompanied by N. S. Bishop, F.R.G.S. 
Leaves London, November 12th, 1926, visiting:— 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, 
MANCHURIA, KOREA, JAPAN, CANADA, 

Nov. 12.—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 

JAN. 14.—FIFTH WORLD TOUR. 

Particulars from N. §. BISHOP, F.R-G.S., 159 Auckland Rd., London, §.E.19 














.CECIL DAVIS 


Specialist in all kinds of Old English 
and Irish Glass. 


18th Century Drinking Glasses. 


Largest collection in London. Now is the 
time to collect, for prices are moderate. 


Fine Cut Table Glass. 


Speciality made of specimens suitable for 


Wedding and Xmas Gifts. 
Millefiori Glass Paperweights. 


So much in vogue at the present time. 
Fine specimens on view. 


Detaited Monthly List, post free, 3d. 
Centenary of St. Francis of Assisi. 


Remarkable group of early Nevers glass 
figures for sale. Inspection invited. 


8 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 14. 
(T. 


el.: Park 4085.) 
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A TOBACCO 
OF OLD-TIME 
QUALITY. 


It is said you cannot 
nowadays huy Tobacco 
such as that of 25 or 30 

But that is 
Dobie’s Four | 
Square Matured Virginia | 
is the genuine old styl 
quality, possessing the 
- ee oe sweetness of time. It is | 
ao” snpeiaiennuniie, pl ss air-cured, sun-dried pure } 
money for quantity required, Virginia leaf, aged in | 

| 
! 


1 From most years ago. 
good tobac not so 
conists m 1 
and 2 os. 
packets or 4 1b. silvered tins 
at 1/2 PER OZ. In case of 
dificulty in obtaining Fow 


or use C.O.D, system, Pack wood and cut from the 
age will be sent post free. te . < tne 
Please also enclose name and cake Always a delicious 


address of your Tobacconist. nutty taste. Try it. 














GEORGE DOBIE & SON, Tobacco Manfrs., PAISLEY. 
Established 1809, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





COMPANY MEETING. 





THE ANGLO-SIAM CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


PAST YEAR REVIEWED. 





INCREASED BONUS. 





ar twenty-ninth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the Anglo- 

iam Corporation, Limited, was held at 5 St. Helen’s Place, E.C., 
on Tuesday the 28th inst., Mr. J. M. Ryrie, the chairman of the 
Corporation, presiding. 

Before dealing with the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
the chairman referred to the activities of the year under review 
and pointed out that, although the profits were slightly higher 
than those of the previous year, enabling the directors to recommend 
an increase of 24 per cent. on the bonus, the Corporation’ had 
suffered at more than one of its branches owing to the steady decline 
in various commodity prices, while the unfortunate condition of 
affairs in China had had a depressing effect on business generally 
at Bangkok. : 

On the other hand the Corporation had benefited from a moderate 
rise in the prices of teak and rice, while the increased shipments 
of rice to Japan and Java in particular had counter-balanced to 
gome extent the falling off in the demand from China. 

Profits from the sales of Teak were on the whole satisfactory, 
and as a matter of interest the chairman mentioned that a new and 
up-to-date sawmill was in course of erection at Bangkok. 

The results of the Singapore business constituted a record, but 
it was disappointing that only comparatively poor profits had been 
derived from the Indian branches. 

Referring to the accounts, the chairman remarked that the 
Balance Sheet indicated a strong and liquid position, particularly 
in view of the further addition to the reserve for contingencies, 
although the reduction in the total figures reflected a smaller 
turnover in some directions. 

Mr. Ryrie then pointed out that, although the directors were 
recommending an increace of 2} per cent. in the bonus, he would 
like to make it clear that this is not to be taken as an indication 
that a similar recommendation will be made in future years. 

After paying a tribute to the staff for their devotion to the 
interests of the Corporation the chairman referred to the new 
treaties with Siam and dealt with the improved financial position 
of that country as disclosed in the report on the Budget for 1926-7 
and which, as the result of economies and without any fresh taxation, 
promises to result in a surplus. 

In Mr. Ryrie’s opinion the conclusions arrived at by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance are not only in the 
best interests of India but are calculated to assist international 
trade, whilst he said the recommendation to stabilize the Rupee 
at Is. Gd. gold, on the basis of a gold bullion standard, appeared to 
him sound. 

Although the outlook for the current year was still uncertain, 
good deliveries of timber at Bangkok were assured, and with a 
satisfactory Monsoon in India and in spite of less favourable trading 
conditions at Singapore, Mr. Ryrie said he was hopeful that the 
results of the year’s operations will be satisfactory. 

The Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended 3ist March, 1926, were adepted and final dividends of 34 per 
cent. on the Preference shares and 12} per cent. together with a 
bonus of 12} per cent. on the Ordinary shares were declared, making 
8 total distribution of 324 per cent. less tax, on the Ordinary shares 
for the year. 

Mr. Henry Bateson was re-elected a Director, 
Turquand, Youngs & Co. were 
year, 
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Vol. XVIII. 
St. Francis and Reality. D. H. S. Nicholson. 
The Hobby Horse Dance in Roumania. M. Beza. 
The Wisdom of the Hasids. Paul P. Levertoff. 
The Liberation Section of the Mahabharata. H. C. Hoskier. 
Personality and its Development. Cloudesley Brereton. 
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Reviews and Notices. 


JOHN M. WATKINS, 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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HOVIS, LTD. 


HEALTHY EXPANSION. 


THE ordinary general meeting of Hovis Ltd., was held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, on September 28th, Mr. A. H. Dence, the 
Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said that, at the time of the general strike, the 
milling trade was included as an important part of the scheme for 
holding up the nation’s food supplies. The company’s working 
men at all the town mills left their work, but the remaining staff— 
managers, sub-managers, mill managers, clerks, travellers, agents — 
turned to with enthusiasm. The Hovis mills were kept running, 
the transport was continued, and orders were executed as received. 
Indeed at one period during the crisis a record for daily deliveries 
was set up. The directors were grieved by the action of Union men. 
A great deal of time, thought, and money had been expended in 
improving their conditions of work and in considering their welfare ; 
but the Unions were chiefly responsible, the men being misguided 
and misled. The divisible net profits of the year exceeded those 
of the previous year by £6,700. The Debenture interest and 
Preference dividends had been paid, together with 10 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares, and they proposed to pay a bonus in December ; 
£20,000 had again been placed to reserve account and £5,000 to a 
benevolent fund ; and the carry forward would amount to £13,694, 
against £16,694 last year. The business continued to develop and 
expand in the most healthy manner. They knew that Hovis bread 
stood pre-eminent in quality, value, and food content, and having 
that faith themselves they were able to press its virtues upon the 
public with enthusiasm and confidence. There was still plenty of 
scope for the enterprise. In Great Britain alone 95 per cent. of 
the sales of bread were white, the remaining 5 per cent. being 
Hovis, brown bread, and other varieties. The year had seen further 
extension of the properties. Motor and van-building work had been 
acquired at Nottingham, Catford, and Southend. The mills were 
well equipped with the most up-to-date machinery, they were all 
kept spotlessly clean, and they ran in pleasant rivalry one with the 
other, which made for increased efficiency and economy. At 
Trafford Park a new 800 h.p. engine had been installed for driving 
the mill, and in spite of the coal strike it had been kept running. 
The country mills at Haverhill, Hedingham, New bury, and Andover 
had all had a successful year. The Lincoln mill was a very fine 
property, and since it was taken over Hovis sales had shown a very 
satisfactory increase. Whe ramifications of the company were thus 
very extensive, calling for the most careful supervision and control, 
which they received because the most excellent relations existed 
between the board, the managing director, the assistant managing 
director, and the staff. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


which serves al] and is supported by all, has 


SAVED 164 LIVES 


during the strike. 








But in the same time, owing to the strike, it has 
LOST THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 
Will you help us to make up this loss and maintain the Service by 


sending Your Gift to-day? Will you also remember tne Life-Boats 
in your Will? We neither ask for nor receive one penny from the State. 


OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 


The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 




















HAVE YOU TRIED THE REGULAR 
DAILY USE OF PURE SPRING WATERS ? 


BURROW’S BRITISH 


SPRING WATERS ARE PURER BY ANALYSIS THAN 
FOREIGN WATERS AND ONLY HALF THE COST. 


BURROW’S STILL MALVERN 


(Alpha Brand) 
The Genuine Malvern Spring Water exactly as drawn from the 
Historic St. Ann's Spring. 
‘““ MALVERNIA ” (Regd.) IS BRITAIN’S GENUINE 
SPARKLING SPRING WATER. 

IDEAL FOR WINES AND SPIRITS. 
Ameliorative in Cases of Gout or Rheumatism. 
Obtainable at all good Stores, Chemists or Crocers. If difficulty 

in obtaining, write us direct. 


Don’t Be Put Off with Dearer and Inferior Goods. 


& J. BURROW, LTD. Estb. 1850. 
THE SPRINGS, MALVERN. pup 6p » 
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Galking” 


pees 
Watérman’s 


Ideal 


a4 | Jem, 
FountaimnPen 


Miss Anita Loos, joint author of that remarkably 
successful farcical comedy at The STRAND 
THEATRE, “ The Whole Town's Talking,” and 
author of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” which has 
- everybody talking, shows her preierence in Pens, 
flere it is: 


eS 
frie snecncyl Cling: #G 


¢ 
4 
Qik | oot 
Waterman's Pen is an inspiration to- busy 
writers the world over They know from 
experience that there is no Fountain Pen made 
to equal Waterman's for smooth writing, per- 
fect action and _ durability. There ~ are 
Waterman's still giving good service to-day 
which were purchased 30 to 40 years ago! 
Pen illustrated shows one of the models suitable for 
resentation (Weddings, Birthdays, etc.). ~~ No. 0752, 
with broad 9%ct. Gold band (or two narrow Gold 
bands) and 18ct. Gold-filled Clip-Cap, 29/6. 
“ Regular " Type, from 12/6; “* Safety ” Type, from 
17/6; “ Self-Filling’’ Type (with Patent lever), 
No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, 22/6. Pens with extra larre 
ink capacity: No. 55, 27/6; No. 56. 32/6; No. 58, 
42 (Clip-Cap, 1/- extra). Every Pen guaranteed. 
OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


“The Pen Boox”’ free from 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., ThePen Corner 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Sewage Purification 


for Country Homes, etc., where 
no public sewer is available. 


Ty 


oo TE 









A Sewage Installation for 10 persons, in Hants. 
Cesspools and septic tanks produce a septic, poisonoys 
liquid, septic in just the same sense that a wound js 
septic, a menace to health. 

Many quite intelligent people have somehow formed ag 
erroneous idea that a septic tank can purify sewage. The 
septic (putrefactive) process must, if purification is to be 
secured, be followed by aerobic bacterial oxidation in a 
downward filter. Our schemes produce an effluent com- 
parable to rainwater in appearance, free from smell, and 
safe to deliver to any ditch. 

We take complete responsibility and have no hesitation 
in guaranteeing results, as we have schemes in work in 
‘very County in the Country, about which hundreds of 
our Clients have written us, expressing their complete 
satisfaction after years of work, 





A Village Sewage Installation in Gloucestershire 

The illustration shows a Sewage Scheme to deal witt 
the drainage from a Housing Site, and comprises a Cor 
tinuous Flow Settlement Tank, Aerobic Filter Bed wi! 
our Patent Ideal Revolving Sewage Distributor, 
machine specially designed for these relatively sma! 
schemes, positive in action, mechanically operated, pi 
tically foolproof, easily understood and attended to 
any unskilled labourer, 

Our Installations are at work at Hospitals, Sanatoria 
Schools, Factories, Mansion Houses and single Cottages 
as well as Housing Schemes. 


A Barrister-at-Law writes :— 


“Your sewage installation has given entire satisfaction T tal very 
opportunity of showing and recommending it to my friends, If you shoul 
wish to show my installation to your clients, you are welcome to do with 
out previous notification to me, for it would be a public benefit if you 


system could be adopted everywhere in lieu of cesspools.” 
A Devonshire Solicitor writes :— 

“The plant which you supplicd about two and a half years 
given entire satisfaction, and we have had no trouble ! 
appears to be quite free from smell or offensive matter. I have sh the 
plant to various people interested in drainage work where no public f 
available, so should not be surprised if you get a few ord 
district.” 


Booklet No. 14, Just Published, Post Free on Appl 


TUKE & BELL Ltd., 
Sewage and Water Specialists, 
27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, LONDON, W.C. 2 
and Carlton Engineering Works, LICHFIELD 
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The nec? 
in SHIRTS 
‘nd PYJAMAS SOFT COLLARS 


REAL COMFORT WEAR FOR MEN. 


re 
tien ERFECT in cut, style and finish, 
: ia P “LUVISCA” Shirts, Pyjamas, Howana: hes f 
S of and Soft Collars are real luxury 8 
BEBE ae 


ete wear for men—yet economical. 








LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED “LUVISCA” TAB 


ON EVERY GARMENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. ~ 9 © 
lt any difficulty in obtaining write Courtauld’s Ltd. 2 re uni ue 
(Dept. 58M), 19 Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2, who will 

ee retatler and d@eccrintive hooklet. Ww 





send von name of nearest 








= ——-— -—___~# 








“Standard ’’ Poets —SHAKESPEARE. |) fii KG GZ 
<TH PATI SN aN NIA 


“ By medicine life may be prolonged, yet death 
Will seize the Doctor too.” 





CYMBELINF. * 


The best medicine to prolong life is freedom from 
worry, and there is no better safeguard against 
financial worry than the knowledge that one has 
adequate Life Assurance. Every man can be his 
own doctor in this respect and so prolong his life, 


ith and when death does seize the doctor it can be : | Zz 
esis met without fear or faltering, secure in the know- ajo tnd ee BI on Cul i S 





ledge that the home is left in order. 
Let us prescribe for you a 


Family Provision Policy 


Made only by 


| CARR & COLTD 
CARLISLE. 





” with 
om The Standard 
es, The medicine is cheap and easily taken, and its 


good effect is incalculable. 


ery e 

ul A very low rate of Premium. 

~ Absolute Security. 

- Send a post-card to-day for explanatory leaflet 
= “Ot” & 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


2 LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. DUBLIN: 
4 15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 59 Dawson Street. 





X.. f delicate flavour NWS . 
“very crisp and R 
SS the thinnest of (YZ 
-allwater Liscuits 
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Rates for Prepat Classi Cc A vettisements walt 
aqttii 
pb 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as ee 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, : 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. i 
—— - —————— $$$ L ) 
FINANCIAL [TXiVeRsiry oO! LONDON-| | INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HINDER — 
FPORESTATION in New Zealand, for family A Course of Six Lectures on “ ECONOMIC, SOCIAL Bracing climate. Good education, J 
provision or endowment. One £20 bond in Timber- | AND POLITICAL LIFE OF THE iT ALIAN : Miss F. M.S. Batchelor ( Oxt. Hon: Ss 
lends, 111., will produce £400 and upwards in 20 to 25 COMML NES IN THE THIRTEENTH CEN rurRy” rT TON” MOU T COLLEGE . Oe yeFat 
years Bondholder’s interests secured by Public Trustee. | will be given (in English) by PROFESSOR G., M “THREE BRIDGES. ” st RTH Par — 
Particulars from Commander R. J. Buchanan, D.S8.0.,| SALVEMINI (late Professor of Mediaeval and Modern | 4 = ‘ 1S, SUSSEX \{' 
R.N., co H. Ferguson & Co., 2 Melbourne Place, | History in the University of Florence) at THE LONDON — . = — ’ suk 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, | 4 FREE CHURCH P- / ain SCHOOL FoR = 
= —— : =] W.C. 2) on THURSDAYS, OCTOBER 7th, Lith, 2ist, teenies tate R- 
FOR SALE AND TO LET 28th, and NOVEMBER ith and 11th, at 5 p.m. At ét). zonal 
etre pene Ta a the First Lecture the Chair will be taken ty Mr. R. H. Head Mistr Mrs. D. M. HEN) —_ 
GQ URREY.—Comfortable bedroom and dining-room | Tawney, B.A., Reader in Economic History in the |)... écumore a aahaneli coal Tes TAN. MA 10N 
N offered sole paying guest (or 2 sharing) in dis- | University Admission Free, without ticket. Head- Mistress aia School vss =, i Xc., apply to ae. 
tinctive home of professional man. Ex. cooking, etc. ; EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. Sneemaied Hall. F rringdon Stre, a 7 a j a S. Sheey wna’ 
40 mins Waterloo.—“ The Nook.”’ Leatherhead Scianenpungedonmtingamamemaccmagebenemieteiane palate, ltt Know 
ees ; - . TNIVERSIT OF LONDON. YERDALE Se or Girls, Farl ! ' 
Ww" Hl RE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. : . : , ( neers ca" © for Girls, Farley Hall aka. a 
. ut orgs s Square, = 1 . Room eat: eter ourse of Three Lectures on “ SEX AND GENDER | ft. above sea level, close to Alton Towers Pr = = 
fh a day: other meals by arrangement; Bedroom _ ns NGLISH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR.” will be | Miss Pickard M.A. (Newnham College), and Wie 
oniy 4s a day - given (in English) by Professor O. JESPERSEN (Pro- | — — 
a a “ay ot age Py fessor of English Philology in the University of Copen ‘ _ ENSWOOD, HATFIELD, HERTPORDSY Ag er 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT * AND hagen) at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand B 
WANTED W.C. 2), on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15th rURSDAY ialailaia iia ee mae a, 
is —_ OF OCTOBER 19th; and WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER]. PUBLIC RESIDENTIA IAL SCHOOL FOR GIRis po 
RK ADEORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 20th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will] With SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT — 
B be taken by Sir Isracl Gollancz, Litt.D., F.B.A., Pro- - qt 
APPOINTMENT OF HkAD-MISTRESS _ffessor of English in the , niversity ADMISSION | Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped § ; a 
The Governors invite applications for the post of }/} FREE, WITHOUT TICKE Buildings Large staff. Kasy access Lor b. 
Head-Mistress which will become vacant at the end of LDWIN DE L LER, Academic Registrar ents ~ 
the Spring Term, 1927. The salary offered is £700 p.a _- — 
rising to £900 ; wee : fr POEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- | _ Head-Mistress : Miss ETHEL M. TREW \\ 
Further information and forms ol application may be LEGE FOR TEAC == _ GROVE HOUSE, ( N ce : % 
obtained from the Secretary, Girls’ Grammar School, | ROEHAMPTON LA vi, 15 DEMONSTRA- DRINCESS aS y (f i. ‘Is boas cart 
—— = : = ~~ —: MON SCHOOL, COLET cAI 3, W. KENSING- School for Girls 11-19 St andin ! > F own Firms ™ = 
4AREERS FOR EDUCATED  GIRLS.—Special TON, W. 14. Chairman, . G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. nine acres in healthiest part of Mi x - 
( ' . Secretarial Method. Six to twelve Principal : Miss FE. E, Soupae For information - —_——_—____ 
nths. Resident Hostels rec nded and posts | Coucerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the S! "HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Board ng § _ 
asst . a iteanat ts reece Teh , | Board of Education apply to the Secretary. for Girls in the Lake District. Unrivalled Situatigg { 
alter : , Se er a er —__________ | Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wi ( 
Cential Emmy yment Burcau and Students’ Careers — ——— - ee ra 
Ans at I ywrated), 54 Ruasell Sq... WC. 1 "7. ec > . - “re Ts NBANK, Malvern Wells, Wor peas 
avehaelicies - hs I ! ; : po 
M rv Ss GRAMMAR SCHOO! NEWARK BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES Sch. for Girls. Definite Church tea = 
ne ted for the Headmastership of | JLELMONT SCHOOL, Falmouth, Cornwall.—Prepty. W' ENTWOR aise poy th LLEGIATI 
this 8 for Public Schools and Rl. Navy. Healthy Chairms Rev. J.D TONES MA. Sy —_ 
The oe Manention ¢ tee has decided (subject | titan. on Cornish Riviera. Especially suitable boys from | 4; = DAN IE BA. "gee ; - h 
to the appr f the Boord) that the Educational | bread. Ages *—15. Prospectus apply Head-Master. | oo ae of 10 acres : 108 " Ro! 
BOO [oe th } justifies the payment of a salary in ~ : - ‘ "Fe Scholarships Pros pect us n Prineiy Wentworth ad 
excess of the ¢ ntv scale for Grade 2 Secondary Schools ee COLLEGE PAVISTOCK.— Magnificent Celteas Beek eurncmcutl Rnsiens 
rt rs y I itained fr e undersione buildings. beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea ee Se en cute Ke 
Part ‘Ay rom th undersigned mu . jab y . a ’ | Schools, Ltd 
Apr t October 141} noor Preparation for Universities, Ser- : $$$ ______. — 
H. TALLENTS vic n sious. Head-Master, Rev. N. Miller, \ pr RCH wen Pub.Sch.f trom 
( tot ‘ rnors, Newark M.A. (la Master Haileybury College) 18; good Boar gy Ho f 7 - 
yo ET oy ee ae Heal-Mistress, Misa H. L.. Thompson M.A = 
7. s post au pair with children, London | JC 'NG EDWARD NI SCHOOL, BURY 8st TILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, S¥ 
\ Pocket a Mademoiselle de EDMUNDSs.-——Public — Schcol education at Secondary School. Girls Brdg aw Seb f 
+a | ~ j writ Sag moderate fees.—For particulars of entry, scholarships, : : aeons eae : mae 
. —— \ apply H ul. Master y GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.— West I 1h 
SASIBOURNE.—THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL , aaar faa cia ee Provost: Kev. F. M. Etheringt W ringvon 
kK (ot DUMESTI« LOCONOMY All Domestic Ss"; bE bat ND sad ( en b ~ CAN TER iB Bt => - Fine Somerset. S. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Taunton W 
s ta Resiient and Day pupil healthy situation ig) ground overooxing City. | Head Mistress: Miss C. M. Hartaell, M.A. (Uxon 
‘ f gran’ Principa Miss Randall, 1st Twenty acres of playin; flelds. Separate Junior School Fees £150: girls over 14, £180 
‘ 1bi ‘ idinbu { w School *reparation for Universities, Army, &« For prospectus | _ Boras nat. seo dian» hen nelle Sasats — = 
a - = ———— | write to R v. W. F. Burnside, M.A., Head-Master, — a 
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INDIA or ‘CEYLON—100 Guineas Return TWO SIDES 


First Saloon by 


PsO OF A PRISON WAL 


At Reduced Mid-Winter Fares. 


HE traveller who sets out on a first visit to India is on 


the threshold of a great adventure. For India has no A MAN HIS WIFE 


counterpart. With a population of 320 million souls com- 

















rising twenty nationalities and as many religious faiths; > 
es m territory divided into a score of British provinces Sentenced AND CHILDREN 
or princely states; with the large majority of her people Sheltered Unsentenced 
engaged in tillage; and a minority enjoying, under British Fed Unsheltered 
protection, a phenomenal industrial and commercial pros- : 
Unfed. 


perity ; India, “ the brightest jewel of the British crown,” 
presents a moving human spectacle which must leave the new- 


comer breathless with wonder or, as he contemplates the grace and =, a : 
magnificence of her historical palaces, monuments and _ temples, The Church Army helps, in countless Ways 


speechless with admiration. In Ceylon, as an alternative, the P 

visitor will find a perfect climate, a lively society, and, in the sanctioned by common sense and Wide 
“buried cities,” evidences of a wonderful early civilization whose . 

treasures are still in course of recovery. Ceylon’s network of experience, 
first-class motor roads make travel in the interior uncommonly 


pleasant. 

In the passage of the Mediterranean the voyager will traverse 800 new cases 
the Straits of Bonifacio, glimpse Stromboli in eruption, pass close e ° 
enough to Messina to view the old and new cities, and steaming of this kind 
towards Egypt see, perhaps, the rugged Cretan Coastline. Port 

iti : every year. 


Said and the passage of the Suez Canal will lend additional interest 


to the vovage. 
If the visitor has at his disposal only eight weeks, he may - . ‘ RP 
P S te Cheques, etc., earmarked for Prisoners’ Families Help 


travelling both ways by sea, spend two weeks in India; this way ; ; 
the reduced mid-winter fare is 100 guineas return, first class. If Department, “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,’ payable to 
he elects to cross Europe both ways by the P. & O. Marseilles Preb. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., 53 Bryanston Street, W.1, 


Express (£15 extra) he will, within the eight-weeks limit, have 
four weeks in which to see much of the best that India or Ceylon 
have to offer. 


Further information as to special sailing dates may be had, cabins - 
engaged and itineraries planned in consultation with the Officials ¢ HUR¢ coed ARMY 


of the P. & O. Chief Passenger Office, P. & O. House (F. H. Grosvenor, 
Manager), 14/16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Independent World Tours by P. & O. Handbook on application. 
ee et att iat et tt a 
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Sp South Oprica 
WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
Regular Service to EAST AFRICA. . 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR ; 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 
AT REDUCED RETURN FARES. 


FORTNIGHTLY CRUISES from London to 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG and back. 
UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. fon 
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Spectator Competition 
OCTOBER 2. 


Overseas and Foreign Readers. 
Spectator Competition poe 
OCTOBER 2. Jj 


“or Home Readers Only. ‘WA 250 
9 


Com! ts must cut out and enclose this coupon. (Sce page 534.) —_—— 
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— Just Published 


THE 
BROADWAY TRAVELLERS 


A new series, containing translations and reprints of the best 
travel books . all countries and all ages. Full prospectus on 
application. Edited by Sir E. DENISON ROSS and EILEEN 
POWER. 


Travels and Adventures of Pero Tafur (1435-1439). 
Translated and edited from the Spanish by MALCOLM LETTS, With 
8 plates, 12/6 net. This narrative of the travels of a Castilian knight 
in Europe and the Near East has been unduly neglected. Tafur was a 
person of outs tanding qualities, who tells us nothing but the plain 
truth, while his shrewdness and dry humour give his book a weleome 
and unusual quality of freshness. 


Don Juan of Persia, a Shi‘ah Catholic (1560-1604). Translated 
and edited from the Castilian with an Introduction by GUY LE 
STRANGE. With 3 maps, 12/6 net. This book has never before 
been trans lated into any other language. ‘The author was a Persian 
Moslem who became a Spanish Roman Catholic. During his long 
journey from Isfahan to Valladolid he kept a careful diary. 


Akbar and the Jesuits : an Account of the Jesuit Missions to 

the Court of Akbar. Translated from the “ Histoire * of Father Pierre 

du Jarric, S.J., with an Introduction by C. H. PAYNE. With 8 plates, 

12/6 net. This compilation of Jesuit 'etters from the East is not only 

highly entertaining, but of special historical importance regarding the 

history of Akbar. Ready on Oct. 13th, 
Other Volumes in Preparation 





Recently published in the “ History of Civilization” is a volume of 
similar interest, 


Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages: a Series of 
Essays edited by Professor A. P. NEWTON. With 8 plates, 12/6 net. 
“The reader will be grateful to Mr. Newton for giving him such 
pleasant access to a world of knowledge as obscure as it is enciting.”’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘‘ No mere collection of stray lectures, but the 
most important contribution to the history of medieval travel since the 
publication of Professor Beazley’s Dawn of Modern Geography and 
the new edition of Yule’s Cathay.”-—Times Literary Supplement. 


ROUTLEDGE $s KEGAN PAUL 
_ Broadway premen, Carter Lome, E.C. 4 














THE Ex- KAISER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The First i taal Instalments of 


‘ ”? 
MY EARLY LIFE 
By THE EX-KAISER 
appeared exclusively in the SPECTATOR of 
caplenmer 18th and 25th, 1926. 


Copies of these issues may be obtained upon application 
lo the ** Spectctor’’ Office, 13 York Street, London, 
W.C.2. Price 74d. each copy, post free. 














THE LEAGUE AT THE BAR 


and 


THE FEDERATION OF MAN 


| Every Patriotic Citizen should read this Book. 








In it we learn what the League cf Nations is, and what 
it is not; why it has failed, and how it should succeed. 


Price 2s. 6d., by post 6d. extra. 

Published by | 

PAINTIN & SIMPSON, Blockley, Worcestershire. | 
From all Booksellers. 




















Direcr subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify The Srectaror Office BEFORE MIDDAY ON 
MONDAY or racu werk. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and receipt number should be — 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
NEW BOOK 


DEBITS AND 
CREDITS 


Uniform Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pocket Edition. P'cap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
@ eather, 7 7s. 6d. net. 


* Elizabeth’s’’ New Novel 
INTRODUCTION TO SALLY 











7s. 6d. net 
Daily Mail: “ All ‘ Elizabeth’s’ novels are delicious, but 


never has she written so delicious a book as this.” 





™ Laren 
DELIGH7 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, author of “ Possession.” 
Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Westminster Gazette: “Stands out from the mass of 
novels dealing with Canadian life by reason of its vivid 
characterisation, its power of conveying an atmosphere, 
moral or material, and the excellent manner of its writing 
. . . this exciting, clever, rather queer story.” 





THE SAVOY OPERAS 
Being the Complete text of the- Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. By Sir W. S. GILBERT. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. Also a Thin Paper Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 





SONGS OF A SAVOYARD 
By SIR W. S. GILBERT. Illustrated by the Author. 


F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
[Illustrated Pocket Class shi 


HOLISM AND EVOLUTION 
By Gencral the Right Hon. J. C. SMUTS.  8&vo. 
18s. net. 

The work deals with some of the problems which fall 
within the debatable borderland between Science and 
Philosophy, and may be expected to attract considerable 
attention in view of recent advances in physical and 
biological science. 


THE AO NAGAS 
By J. P. MILLS, I.C.S. With a Foreword by Henry 
Batrour, F.R.S., and Supplementary Notes and Biblio 
graphy by Dr. J. H. Hutton, C.1.E. With Illustrations 
and Maps. 8vo. 30s. net. 


RITUAL AND BELIEF IN MOROCCO 
3y EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., Author of 
“The History of Human Marriage,” etc. Illustrated, 
2 Vols. 8vo. 50s. net. 
This work is a systematic account of the popular religion 
and magic of the Muhammadan natives of Morocco based 
on seven years’ experience among ig them. 

















ORIGINS OF EDUCATION AMONG 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


A Comparative Study in Racial Development. By 
W. D. HAMBLY, B.Sc. With a Preface by Dr. 
Cuares Hose (of Sarawak). With Illustrations. 8vo, 
25s. net. 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 
Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. By FRANCIS MARION 


CRAWFORD.  One-volume edition. New IJmpres- 
ston. With 100 original drawings by Henry 


BROKMAN. Extra crown 8yo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED ||| .THE, BLUE DES 
The ae po oye “ideal Aan ng Oy Fm en ‘3 
or without motor-cars.”—Westminster Gazette, June, 1926, 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE: Edited by Findlay Muirhead, M.A., F.R.C.S, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary. LONDON AND ITS BRITTANY. 
By Prof, BURTON SCOTT EASTON, D.D., General ENVIRONS. Price 7s. 6d. net. 1925 
Theological Seminary, New York. 12s. net. Price 14s. net. 1922 NORTH-WESTERN 
* Marked by first-rate scholarship. . . . There is ample room ENGLAND. | FRANCE. 
for such a commentary in English, and students of the Third Price 16s. net, 1924 Price 12s. net. 1926 
Gospel will find in Dr. Easton’s work a useful supplement to the WALES. NORTH-EASTERN 
late Dr. Plummer’s volume in the International Critical Com- Price 9s. net. 1926 FRANCE 
mentary.”—Expository Times. PARIS AND ITS A an oat 1922 
CHRISTIAN FUNDAMENTALS : ENVIRONS. see - He ees, a 
A Modern Apology for the Apostles’ Creed. SOUTHERN FRANCE. SWITZERLAND. 
By Prof. A. C, BAIRD, D.D., B.Sc., University of Price 15s. net 1926 = Price 15s. net. 1923 
ys ’ ercades ~e P THE FRENCH ALPS. vous NORTHERN ITALY. 
—.. 4 . 4 10s. net. rice 15s. net. 1924 
“This is an admirable book. The whole treatment is thorough NORMANDY SOUTHERN ITALY 
mt “ail is Spee O8 Cety ace” Peocor Hains || Price ™. oh noc, 1925 Price toe. net 12 
enderec¢ € ine se eligio: s 0 € 
opt oot pe ee Pe MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
influence that it deserves.’”—Methodist Recorder. 











THE REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


By Prof. D. C, MACINTOSH, Yale. 6s. net. 

“A book which, while mainly orthodox, deals with its subject 66 B C oO O 59 

in a way which will appeal to all reasonable people. . m . * L A K W D 

piece of clear and solid thinking. A good book whic 

will help to sanity in believing.” Holborn Halj Circular. FOR OCTOBER. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE : Its Nature and Truth. CONTENTS. 

By the Rev. KENNETH EDWARD, M.A,, D.Phil. 8s. net. A GREATER THAN NAPOLEON. 

““A masterly exposition of present<lay views on the scope of By Captain B. H. Liddell Hert. 

rhs ype and its bearing on religious “ey ct > . és ALI ‘E - oO B E B.S. T 

read anywhere so clear a presentation of the teac ni ing o r. é a mnroe. 

Otto on the “N ouiuons ” (Italics ours—T. & T.C.).”—RKecord, 9 yt tae By — 


T . 
A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. GUNGA DIN. Ry Tape €. 5. OS 
By Professor D. $, ADAM, D.D. 8s, net. THE MOON-CHARM. By Kenneth MacNichol. 


‘The book is well worthy of study. . . . The discussions of BUSH GIPSIES. By Fundi. 


practical questions are marked by a moderation and common 2 
sense not always dis scernible in works of this nature.” IV. The Twister. 


—ournal of Theological Studies GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


Of all Booksellers. Postage extra. we 
By Charles Whibley. 


38 George Street, T&T, CLARK 1, Ave Maris Lane Le ee 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD— 
The Trade Unions. 


ge me a at Home and Abroad can have 

“ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by st onthly f 

THE MAP THAT IS) HALF (6 30s yearly, or 18s. for six months. 
UNROLLED _WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 


- : cine a 45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row 

By E. ALEXANDER POWELL Edinburgh. Lenden. : 
Author of “By Camel and Car to the Peacock 
Throne,’ “ The Struggle for Power in Moslem 
Asia,’ “Beyond the Utmost Purple Rim,” ete. --—— ——— 


A soundly informative and absorbingly interesting travel narrative THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW | 
of the author’s trip across equatorial Africa and up the west coast | 
| 
} 




















A Remarkable Travel Book 








to Morocco. 


Contents. October, 1926. 3/6 net. | 
Profusely Mlustrated from_ Striking Photographs specially THE DISPUTE IN THE COAT TRADE 
‘ “en ; % y Sir HUGH BELL, C.B., D.L., LL.D. 
taken for the work. JUST OUT. Demy 8&vo. 18s. net. GERMANY AT GENEVA os H. WILSON HARRIS 
THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL ILL-W1 
JOHN LONG, LTD., 12-14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London | Sy the Rt. Mon. Sir RENNELL ROOD, CCB, K.C.M.C., G.C.V.0. 


THE EFFECT OF LAND TENURE SYSTEMS ON PRODUCTION 
By Sir HENRY REW, K.C.B. 
We OO AES THE GOVERNMENT OF SPAIN: A CONSTITUTIONAL HIATUS 
By 


W. HORSFALL CARTER 














Wana Varvara v ayn ta avanti %aya) ayavay2 CYRUS THE GREAT 
ia ee ee rate * % By Brigadier-General Sir PERCY SYKES, K.C.I.E., €.B., C.M.G. | 
q - e AN IMPRESSION OF GEORGIA By DUDLEY HEATHCOTE | 
" The Room of the Children THE CONSTIT( TIONAL SYSTEMS OF ENGL AND AND SHE UNITED | 
' ‘ P ‘ ST. FRANCIS By E. GURNEY SALTER 
4 This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the » | RUSSIA AND INDIA . By C. NABOKOFF 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one THE MIND OF YESTERDAY AND TITE MIND OF TO-DAY | 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children q cen ame dae oS. W. ADAMS, uo. | 
who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and S eane Of SEE Mica TOPS e ‘haan aaa 
P the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such |} LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEW OF BOOKS 
4 a selection as can nowhere else be seen. They are i 
, classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories, 





or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls ‘ 


> who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


find them in each case close at hand, the best of their 
kind and in most attractive editions ? DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
2 - OCTOBER 4th, Sth and 6th.—MARY PICKFORD in ** HUMAN 
Come to the Room of the Children SPARROWS"; Ian Hunter, Genevieve Townsend and Nora 
Swinburne in ** A GIRL OF LONDON,” etc. 























OCTOBER 7th, 8th and 9th. ADOLPHE MENJOU and FLORENCE 
J. & E. BUMPUS P. VIDOR in ‘THE GRAND DUCHESS AND THE WAITER”: 
4 aeutese 8 BILLY SULLIVAN in “ THE FIGHTING THOROUGHBRED,” et 
4 350 O — snealasensrine 
xford St., London, W.1 | 
" 1223 end 1224 FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 130% 
"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and > WEDNESDAY NEXT, October 6, and Every Evening, at 8.30. 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King +. Aatinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30, 
' ; _ r4 A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
tatat FOP ID IIIA , WV a 4 “ vt A Comedy by Turgenev. 


—— — — ——— $$ $ ———t 











1926 


1922 
1924 
1923 
1924 
1925 
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ehert Sitwell’s 














FIRST LONG SATIRICAL NOVEL 


BEFORE THE 
BOMBARDMENT 


7/6 net. 




















will be issued on October 4th. 


Sacheverell Sitwell’s 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FANTASIA | 


ALL SUMMER IN A DAY | 


16/- net. 





will be issued on October 22nd. 


W. H. Hudson’s 
GREEN MANSIONS 


Illustrated with 12 double-page plates and numerous line 

drawings in the text by KEITH HENDERSON. Demy 
8vo. 15/- net. 

Also a fine edition, limited to 150 copies, 

signed by the artist. 42/- net. 


Lady Dorothy Mills’ |) 


THRILLING. NEW_ BOOK OF TRAVEL | 


THROUGH LIBERIA 


Profusely illustrated from photographs; will be published | | 
on October 7th. 15/- net. | 


E. G. Boulenger’s | 

FASCINATING NEW _ZOO BOOK. 
A NATURALIST 
AT THE ZOO 


Beautifully illustrated with 34 whole-page illustrations by 
L. R. Brightwell. 10/6 net. [Ready 





numbered and 














J. Allan Dunn’s 


EPIC OF A_WOLF-HOUND 


GONE WILD 


With 16 whole illustrations. 











RECORD OF EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE IN 
MAYA LANDS. 


ANCIENT CITIES | 


AND MODERN TRIBES 


21/- [Ready Oct. 28th. 


Profusely illustrated 


FICTION 


Clare Sheridan 
MAKE BELIEVE. 


Ford Madox Ford 
A MAN COULD STAND UP. 


John Hargrave Author of “Harbottle.” 
AND THEN CAME SPRING. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & Co., Ltd., 





7/6 net. 
(F. M. Hueffer) 
7/6 net 














WEIRD AND MYSTERIOUS 


THE 
GHOST BOOK 


COMPILED by 


CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


(7 ‘6 net) 

This volume contains some of the weirdest and uncanniest 
Stories of the supernatural by the following well-known 
authors: May Sinclair, Algernon Blackwood, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes, L. P. Hartley, Denis Mackail, Clemence Dane, 
C. Ray, Hugh Walpole, Desmond MacCarthy, Walter de 
la Mare, Arthur Machen, D. H. Lawrence, Oliver Onions, 
Mary Webb, Charles Whibley, Enid Bagnold. 





REFLECTIONS 


FROM 


SHAKESPEARE 
ty LENA ASHWELL 


Cllus. in halftone and line. 21/- net) 
This work, by a distinguished actress, with the greatest 
of dramatists as her subject, deals mainly with the period 
of the tragedies. The chief characters are analysed and 
explained with the vivid individual touch of one who 
possesses imaginative insight, as well as_ practical 
experience, 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 
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= Films and the Empire. 


Dr. Thomas Gann’s | 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








AR 


{ 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER : 


The Progress of War. 
By Colonel J. F. C. Furzter, D.S.O. 


By Sir Ropert Donatp, G.B.E., LL.D. 
Psychology 2nd Crime. By Sir Frank BEAMAN. 
The Trade Union Congress. 
By Brig.-General F. G. Stone, C.M.G. 
Settlement in South Africa: the 1820 Memorial 
Settlers’ Association By the Right Hon. the 
EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G., G.C.M.G. 
China and the Future. By GeorGe W. KEETon. 
Italy, Greece and Turkey. 
By Major E. W. Potson NEwmay, 
The Decline of the West: Oswald Spengler and an 
English Commentary. By H. L. A. Harr, 
The Principle of Relativity and the Dayton Miller 
Experiments. By HERBERT WILDON Carp, D.Litt. 
The Northern Circuit, 1872-1882. By E. S. Roscor. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps and the Suez Canal. 
= By Pierre CRABITES. 
=| H.-R. Lenormand and the Play of Psycho-Analysis. 
== By JoHN Pacmenr. 
Patronage inthe Daysof Johnson. By A.S. CoLiins. 
=| The Rediscovery of St. Francis of Assisi. 
By WALTER Seton, D.Lit. 








Correspondence : 
Rome. 
The Egyptian Problem. 


By Lvuicr Vitvart. 
By A, Hutme BEAMAN. 


mee 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 36/- post free. 


wed 
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=| CONSTABLE: 10 & 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 3s. net. 
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MILIS & BOONS NEW NOVELS 


7/6 net, each. 
A NOVEL THAT EXCITES, CHARMS AND ENLIGHTENS 
By the Author of “The Great World.” 


The Other Door 
By A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


It will suffice a host of people to be told that “ The Other Door” is 
by the author of “ The Great World.” That first novel by a GENTLE- 
MAN WITH A DUSTER was a rare and charming chronicle of English 
aristocracy during the last three generations. This second novel, 
which the publishers believe to be even better than “The Great 
World,” tells the story of a young man’s heart. 

Once more the author has taken his chief characters from a world 
whose portrayal is seldom attempted by the modern novelist—the world 
of distinguished people at the head of the nation; but he has widened 
his scope, and made the mysterious recluse of a New Forest hamlet as 
vital as the great lady of South Street, the eminent K.C. who earns a 
princely income defending murderers, and the gay and roystering 
sporting lord whose “ heart" is always landing him in trouble. 

THE GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER is justly famous fér his life- 
like presentment of characters, real or imaginary. But he has not been 
content with mere portraiture. “ The Other Door” is a great story, 
and into the main theme of the plot are twisted such gleaming strands 
of humour and incident as are rarely to be met with between the covers 
of one novel. ° 

Most people will want to know the meaning of the title. A clue is to 
be found in a verse of “ The Rubaiyat "’: 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and sage and heard great argument, 
About it, and about, but ever -more 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 

Youth asks still, is there no way. out? The hero finds one at last, 
but not through the door of controversy. 

Mills & Boon venture to think that no one who buys or borrows 
“The Other Door” will be content with one reading. First of all, 
readers will be carried swiftly through its pages by the dramatic in- 
terest of the plot. Then, they will scttle down to read it again, slowly, 
for the better consideration of those passages whcrein the hero faces 
the deepest problems of human life. 


ALL WORTH READING 


7/6 net, each. 
THE CHIVALRY OF MR. CHANNING 


By ELLIS MIDDLETON, 


ANN IN ALL WEATHERS 
By A. F. WALLIS. 
Sketch: “ A happy book. Good tuck to ‘ Ann in all Weathers,’ and may 
the readers it deserves discover and enjoy it.” 


THE DRAGON IN HARNESS 
By SINCLAIR GLUCK. 
Western Mail; “ A really splendid tale with adventure and romance hand 
in hand.” 


CAPTAIN OF HER SOUL 
Se ~ ba 3 Sean ae enjoyable.” 


STORIES TO THE MASTER 
ty ALBERT DORRINGTON. 
Liverpool Post: “ The author reaches a pitch of excellence attained by 
few short story writers.” 


THE BEST ONE THING 


By G. FREDERICK CLARKE, 





Gentlewoman: “ Full of the spice of the wild. <A sweet and sober 

story.” 
THE KNIGHT OF CHEERFUL COUNTENANCE 
By M. J. FARRALL. A Real Hunting Novel. 


Field: “ This Irish hunting story affords a great deal of pleasure. Not 
only does it describe some fine runs with real knowledge, but the authoress’ 


insight into the Irish character is able and sympathetic. Add to this a 
story about some young men and maidens who are really human beings, 
and the account of a thrilling point-to point ‘chase, and it wiil be realised 
that here is a book which must aot be m 1 by any lover ef herse and 
Sound.” 


LINDA TRUST 
By SOPHIE COLE. 

Readers are confident when they pick up a new book by Sophie Cole that 
it will be well worth reading. The Daily Express once said that * Sophie 
Cole always offers a good story”; as readers of “Linda Trust” will 
confirm when they have read this perfectly delightful novel. 


THE BOTTLES OF SCENTED SWEETS. 
By MAX TOSEPH PEMBERTON. 


TOLD AT MONTE CARLO 


By ALICE M. WILLIAMSON. 





RUSTY GOLD THE LESSER BREED 
By CHART PITT. By MARY WILTSHIRE. 
MEET MR. HUCKABEE | THE GIRL IN BLACK 
By A. A. THOMSON. By VICTOR BRIDGES, 

‘A COLOMBO NIGHT | THE DEVIL’S JEST 
By AUSTIN PHILIPS. By ELIZABETH CARFRAE. 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE | AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
‘Ry DOLF WYLLARDE. - By ARDERN BEAMAN. 





MILLS & BOON LTD., 49 RUPERT ST., LONDON. W. 1. 























HEATH CRANTON’S BOOKS | 


HUNTING, RACING, COACHING & 


BOXING BALLADS. 
GEORGE A. FOTHERGILL, M.B., C.M., late M.O. in 
charge of the Ist Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot. Frontispiece 
in four colours and 16 large Collortype Plates in Pembroke 
Brown, none of which has heretofore appeared in a book or 
magazine. 21/- net. 


ROMANCE OF GREAT BUSINESSES. 
VOM. 'H. BEABLE. 72 full-page Illustrations. 15/- net. 


A cheap edition is now ready of 
FOXES, FOXHOUNDS & ei g 


FOX-HUNTING, 
by RICHARD CLAPHAM, with a Foreword by the late 
Lorp’ WittovcHsy pE Broke. Over 70 Illustrations, and 
a Frontispiece by Lione. Epwarps. 12/6 net. (Copies of 
the original edition at 25/- net are still obtainable.) 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE DIVINE 
COMEDY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Italian and English chosen and translated by THomas Watts 
Duncan. 456 pp. 8/6 net. 


A STATELY SOUTHERNER. 
REX CLEMENTS, Author of “A Gipsy of the Hom,” 
now in its third edition. Illustrated. 7/6 net. A very 
remarkable saga of the sea. 


YARNS FROM A WINDJAMMER. 


MANNIN CRANE. Foreword by Commopore Sir 
Bertram F. Hayes, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. _ Illustrated. 
7/6 net. 


THESE PLAYERS. 


A Diary of the Old Vic. 
DORIS WESTWOOD. Foreword by Miss _ Livan 
Bay.is. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


A cheap edition is now ready of 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN CRIME 
by VERONICA and PAUL KING, Authors of “ The 
Raven on the Skyscraper,” etc. 7/6 net. | 


IN LONDON’S SHADOWS. | 
Rev. F. L. JENNINGS, the Doss-House Parson. Fore- 
proas eA s = R. Cairns (Thames Police Court). — Illus- 

WHAT THE VINTNERS SELL. 


LEN CHALONER. Illustrated. (A very valuable book | 
on Wines.) 3/6 net. 
WHEN YOU’RE FIVE. 


(Told by Denys.) 
DOROTHY SUTTON. Illustrate’. A very charming 


book for juveniles and “ grown-ups.” 2/6 net. 


} 
FICTION. 7/6 net. | 


EMILY REED. 
HARRY TIGHE, Author of “ With the Tide,” ete. 


AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING. 

















LEN CHALONER. 
MAID OF TREVENNOR. 
EMILE ESTREL. | 
MY LADY OF MYSTERY. 
RICHARD FREE, Author of “ Seven Years’ Hard,” etc. | 
UNWELCOME. VISITORS. | 
B. T. SIDGWICK. } 
THE IRON POT. 
JOHN WILLS. 


THE LUCK OF WEALTH. 
THEODORE NICHOLL, Author of “The Hostile | 


Friends,” etc. } 


NOT TO THE SWIFT. 
A. S. HOMEWOOD, Author of “ Jimpy,” etc. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





























London: Printed by W. Speaicut anv Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, Ee. 4, and Published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their Offices, No, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. Saturday, October 2, 1926. 
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— Tlie Spectator 


CONTAINING FOURTH INSTALMENT OF 


“MY EARLY LIFE” By THE ExX-KAISER 











WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1926, Price 6p 
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inst in public preference to-day as in Motoring s red flag days 


PIONEERS IN 1890 
PROGRESSIVE EVER SINCE 


FIRST in 1896 with branded petrol of a reliable and 
uniform quality 


PRATTS 


FIRST of the petrol companies to adopt petrol pumps— 
the modem time-saving method of. distribution 


PRATTS 
FIRST to introduce the Sealed and Locked Pump 
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The 


Guaranteed 
Petrol 
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Incorporated A.D. 1720. 





There is no older composite Insurance 
Office in the World. 


Nearly every class of Insurance 
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transacted, and the duties of 
Executor and Trustee undertaken. 


Fidelity Guarantees issued. 


For more than 200 
years the address of the 


Head Office of the Cor- 
poration has been the 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 

















BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business. was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 














1,850 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 
Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 


Barclays Bank,. S.A.1. 
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“THE JNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA : 
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PAOLO DODO IN 











The New Field of Travel. i 

The Summer loliday Season in South 
Africa extends ‘om October to March. Ki 
During these maths the temperate climate [& 

is ideal for a Wnter change from Europe, Fy 

with the incenti= that it opens up a vast IE 
background for ravel in a Dominion with rE 
many new intersts and attractions. ES 

The attainment >f health and pleasure is R 
combined in th ocean voyage to South i 
Africa and the réfresbing change of outdoor i 

life characteristicof the Southern Summer. __[f/ 
Special tours are nov being arranged, and iS 
enquiries are invied sy the Publicity Agent, E 
South Africa Hous, Trafalgar Square, 5 
London, W.C. 2 re 

: Write for Tot Booklet “B.D.” H 
S 

IORUTORIT BOER PERS LOR NI RUA 

















a 
Foundc d, "und Funds 
1815. 253 Millions 
AND LIFESSURANCE SOCIETY 
Head Office: 9 Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lids, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28 Cornhi.C.3, & 17 Waterloo Place, §.W.1 
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Larger BONUS 


The “ScottisWidows” has increased the 
rate of Intermiate Bonus (to be allowed 
in respect of ‘aims and Surrenders) to 


38s. PER GEL PER ANNUM COMPOUND 


The present therefore a very favour- 
able time to beme a Member of this old- 
established Mull Society. 


Let us quoter ycur age. 


Scottth Widows 























